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Software  superior  by  design. 


anything 


anywhere,  we  mean  it. 

As  this  Formula  One  2  car  races 
along  at  speeds  in  exces^m  210  miles  per  hour, 
pulling  G  forces  that  rival  a  jet  fighter  plane,  it 
broadcasts  hundreds  of  megabytes  of  critical 
telemetry  data  back  to  the  pit  crew.  They  use  it 
to  make  split-second  decisions  that  often  mean 
the  difference  between  victory  and  defeat. 

Unicenter®  TNG™  helps  the  West  McLaren 
Mercedes  race  team — one  of  the  winningest 
teams  in  Formula  One  history — interpret  this  vital  information 
through  Unicenter  TNG's  sophisticated  manager/agent  technology, 
and  a  revolutionary  3-D  interface.  Everything  that’s  happening, 
from  the  pressure  on  the  left  rear  brake  pad  to  the  downforce 
of  the  chassis  set-up,  can  be  monitored  and  managed  through 
Unicenter  TNG. 


Unicenter  TNG's  Real  World  Interface ™  analyzes 
critical  performance  measures  such  as  front 
and  rear  brake  pressure  impact  on  car  speed. 


By  looking  at  this  data  in  a  whole  new 
way,  the  West  McLaren  Mercedes  race  team 
can  now  make  smarter  decisions  in  less  time. 

In  a  business  where  hundredths  of  a  second 
can  mean  the  world,  Unicenter  TNG  is  making 
a  difference. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  how  Unicenter 
TNG  today  is  managing  all  kinds  of  non-IT 
devices  for  all  kinds  of  organizations. 

Call  us  to  find  out  how  Unicenter  TNG  can 
help  you  be  more  competitive. 

Call  1-888-UNICENTER  op  visit  www.cai.com 

UncenterTII6 
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Internal  Medicine 

COVER  STORY:  INTRAN  ET  PROFILE  Diagnosing  a  poten¬ 
tially  fatal  industry  shakeout,  rnedical-book  publisher 
Williams  &  Wilkins  prescribed  a  potent  intranet  that  is 
already  boosting  its  chances  of  survival.  By  Anne  Stuart 

Money  Talks 

TECHNOLOGY  INVESTMENT  Five  venture  capitalists  tell 
us  what  they  look  for  in  today’s  Web  startups  and  how  their 
investments  will  change  your  business  tomorrow. 

By  Alex  Frankel 

Over  the  Line 

CROSS-FUNCTIONAL  PARTNERING  Increasingly,  success¬ 
ful  Web  development  requires  redrafting — or  even  eras¬ 
ing — traditional  functional  boundaries. 

By  Lauren  Gibbons  Paul 


on  the  cover 


The  intranet  will 


enhance  sales 


William  &  Wilkins 
CEO  Ted  Hutton 

Cover  photo  by 
Jon  Goell 
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Things  they  never  tell  you  when  jo^uy  enterprise  software. 

Want  tofnake  a  change? 
Go  ahugad,  try  to  run  with  it. 


So,  you  have  a  new  id^Tfust  see  how  fast  you  can 
implement  it  with  mos^nterprise  software.  Your  first  step 
is  likely  to  be  payupfg  for  programmers  to  wade  through 
a  complicated  mess  of  cryptic  code.  Sound  like  a  speedy 
proposition  to  you?  Chances  are,  it’ll  take  months.  And  the 
software  you  bought  to  move  your  business  ahead  actually 
ends  up  slowing  you  down. 

With  J.D.  Edwards,  it’s  different.  Our  software  is  actually 
designed  to  change.  So  you  can  make  a  simple  business 


mo^FVithouUjreating  a  technology  nightmare.  Or  change 
four  technology  without  disrupting  your  business. 

Hovj  One  tersipp  of  our  software  works  across  key 
platfoc^.  Windows  NT,  UNIX,  AS/400— even  the 
Internet.  So  when  you  need  to  make  a  change,  you  only 
need  to  do  it  once.  Which  makes  you  nimble  enough  to 
react  to  any  opportunity.  Quickly  and  easily.  That’s  how 
enterprise  software  ought  to  be.  To  find  out  more,  call 
1-800-727-5333  or  visit  www.jdedwards.com. 


)PEd wards 

Enterprise  Software 

How  it  ought  to  be 


Copyright 0  J.D.  Edwards  World  Source  Compny,  1998.  J.D.  Edwards  is  a  registered  trademark  of  J.D.  Edwards  &  Company.  The  names  of  all  other  products  and  services  of  J.D.  Edwards  used  herein  are 
trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  J.D.  Edwards  World  Source  Company.  All  other  product  names  used  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
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The  Orient  Express 

NETREPRENEURS  From  the  Far  East,  7,200 
suppliers  with  37,000  products.  Click  here  for 
chocolate  fondue  sets.  By  Art  Jahnke 


Stale  Equals  Fail 

THE  MAIN  ATTRACTION  Success  on  the  Web  requires  a  strategy 
for  keeping  your  site  fresh.  By  Scott  Kirsner 

In  Code  We  Trust 

G  R  A Y  M  ATT  E  R  S  Lawmakers  are  struggling  to  dot  the  i’s  in 
digital  signature  legislation.  Maybe  they  shouldn’t  bother. 

By  Fred  Hapgood 

Hill  of  Beans 

POWER  SOURCE  Is  Java  Beans  a  true  innovation  or 
merely  old  coffee  in  new  Thermoses?  By  Mike  Carifio 

Ready  for  Prime  Time 

BY  REDESIGN  Focus  Enhancements  sees  clearly  now. 

By  Megan  Santosus 


DEPARTMENTS 


Enterprise 
Value  Awards 
application 
follows 
Page  68. 
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Threads 
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Going,  Gone  •  One  for  the  Road  •  The  Campaign  Circuit 
Finding  the  Value  of  Sign  •  Java  for  Java’s  Sake 
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Inside  Section  1 

COVER  STORY:  INTEGRATION 
CHALLENGE  Combining  legacy  data  and 
modern  access  methods  doesn’t  have  to 
be  like  surgery.  With  an  integration  team, 
it  can  be  downright  painless — for  you  and 
your  budget. 

YEAR  2000  CHALLENGE  How  are  you 

going  to  be  sure  that  your  Y2K  conversion 
works?  First,  test  and  document — then 
test  and  document  some  more. 

SALARY  SURVEY  The  1997  CIO 
Executive  Compensation  survey  reveals 
some  predictable  results — and  some  sur¬ 
prises. 

THINK  TANK  Are  we  using  “ appropriate 
technology”  where  we  need  it,  or  is  the 
productivity  paradox  fueled  by  Pentium 
envy? 

EMERGING  TECHNOLOGY  Complete 
interoperability  is  still  an  issue  for 
message-oriented  middleware,  but  the 
application  development  process  may 
be  getting  easier. 

SHOP  TALK  IS/business  relations  at 
Kendall-Jackson. 
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Todays  buildings  require  easy  access  to 
ways  to  keep  data  running  smoothly, 
manage,  grow  and  migrate  to  new 


,  weve  de 


as  well  as  paved  ones.  Were  working  to  improve 
traffic  and  high^pioeeds.  To  make  it  easier  to 

tonsolidates  all  of  your 

building’s  LAN  electronics  in  a  sjl&fe  closet.  We  rec^ffly  introdB^^W^mj^fr  cabling  system  that  brings 
new  performance  standards  jff^ie  industry.  Our  rflw  no  pdflsh/no  epoxy  connector  and  transceiver  are  half 
the  size  of  conventional  optic  components.  We’re  also  pioneering  new  approaches  to  networking, 
including  wireless  an^^fieo.  Information  is  transforming  today’s  offices,  factories  and  schools  into  the 
super  buildings  oj^may  and  tomorrow.  We’re  working  to  make  this  transition  a  fast  and  successful  one. 


super  bui 


ding. 


AMP  Incorporated.  Contact  your  regional  center:  USA  1  -800-522-6752.  Canada  905-470-4425. 
Europe,  Middle  East,  Africa  +44  1 753  676800.  Singapore  65-482031 1 . 


www.amp.com  AMP  and  Connecting  at  a  Higher  level  are  trademarks. 
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Straws  in  the  Wind 


IN  DECEMBER  I  WROTE  ABOUT  THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  PREDICTING  THE 

future.  One  thing  I  forgot  to  say  was  that,  besides  being  hard  to  do,  venturing 
reasonably  well-informed  guesses  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  a  busi¬ 
nessperson  must  do.  You  never  have  complete  information  about  anything,  so 
the  courage  to  make  leaps  of  faith  is  required.  But  some  people  clearly  possess 
the  ability  to  see  a  square  inch  of  a  complex  tapestry  and  infer  yards.  (Good  reporters 
and  editors  do  this  when  they  cobble  up  a  story  idea  out  of  a  scrap  of  intriguing  con¬ 
versation  or  an  abstruse  press  release.) 

That  notion  of  inferences  lies  behind  one  of  this 
month’s  features.  In  “Money  Talks,”  Page  46,  Staff 
Writer  Alex  Frankel  (who,  sadly  for  us,  recently  left 
to  pursue  a  freelance  writing  career)  offers  up  a 
square  inch  of  insight  about  the  flow  of  venture 
capital  into  a  variety  of  Web-based  technologies. 
Our  theory  in  doing  such  a  story  is  that  readers  can 
learn  about  the  shape  of  future  technology  offerings 
by  looking  at  some  of  the  bets  venture  funders  are 
making  today.  The  probability  is  high  that  these 
are  the  bets  technology  vendors  will  be  asking 
you  to  make  in  12  to  1 8  months — or  sooner. 

Consequently,  this  article  is  just  the  first  of 
what  we  expect  will  be  samplings  of  the  current 
drift  of  venture  money.  In  them  we  will  look  at 
the  kinds  of  technology  problems  that  venture 
capitalists  think  most  urgently  need  to  be  solved. 
While  Alex’s  piece  looks  at  Internet-related 
investments  (clearly  a  hotbed  of  VC  activity),  other  articles,  appearing  in  different 
sections  of  CIO,  will  consider  the  broad  range  of  emerging  information  technol¬ 
ogy  investment  opportunities. 

Venture  funding  is  an  interesting  business.  A  surprising  statistic  in  this  month’s 
feature  speaks  either  to  the  preternatural  caution  of  VCs  or  to  the  scarcity  of  good 
ideas.  According  to  J.  Neil  Weintraut,  the  founder  of  21st  Century  Internet 
Venture  Partners,  out  of  6,000  funding  proposals  his  firm  has  reviewed  so  far, 
only  4  have  been  funded.  These  better-than-lottery  ratios  for  would-be  invest¬ 
ment  opportunities  are  still  pretty  long  odds.  I  suppose  that  when  a  technology 
vendor  comes  into  your  shop  and  brags  about  getting  some  dough  out  of 
21st  Century,  you  can  actually  be  impressed. 

Weintraut  says  his  firm  looks  for  sources  of  acute  pain  in  enterprise  business 
processes  for  which  a  proposed  “arcane  technology”  offers  some  promise  of 
dramatic  relief.  Senior  Editor  Art  Jahnke  organized  Alex’s  story  along  the  lines 
of  Weintraut’s  “pain  metric”  and  identified  five  organizational  irritants  and  the 
solutions  that  the  five  VCs  who  spoke  to  us  are  backing.  We  hope  you  find  this 
kind  of  coverage  useful.  Maybe  you  can  let  us  know  what  pain  your  business  is 
experiencing,  and  we  can  attempt  to  seek  out  the  embryonic  technology-based 
cure.  Tell  us  where  it  hurts:  mccreary@cio.com. 
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Service  level  agreements. 


One  less 


wrinkle  in  your  forehead. 


~Jr 

Jr 


As  networking  becomes  more  complex,  more  criticxjifwe’re  doing  a  few 
things  to  make  it  a  lot  less  worrisome.  For  startersj^tGiMSPS’P^i  the  most 
advanced  data  network  available.  We’re  deeding  SONET  technology 
throughout  our  network,  allowing  forjIfSa  restoration  and  r^outii 

To  help  ensure  reliability,  ^^pE^fTctively  monitor  om&^work. /o 
often  fix  a  problem  befor^Ke^rbecomes  your  problem.  And  ip  tjrt  unlikely 
event  one  happens,  we’^Ryou  know  about  it  ahead  of  time  ana  have  you  up 
and  running  in  no  time. 

Better  yet,  our  service  level  agreements  guarantee  things  like  latency,  data 
delivery  and  network  availability.  In  addition,  we  customize  SLAs  for  your 
company,  detailing  your  objectives  and  outlining  exactly  how  we’ll  report, 
monitor  and  service  your  networks  and  equipment.  And  since  MCI  has  SLAs 
covering  Frame  Relay,  Internet,  SONET  Private  Line  and  ATM,  you’ll  get 
exactly  what  you  need. 

Why  not  call  MCI  today  at  1-800-659-5479  and  find  out  how  we  can  help  you 
and  your  company.  After  all,  what’s  there  to  lose,  besides  an  extra  wrinkle  or  two? 


■ 


MCI 


MCI. 


Service  level  agreements  will  vary  by  individual  contract  and  products  selected.  See  your  MCI  representative  for  complete  details. 


IN  MY  OPINION 


No  Monopolies 
Need  Apply 

IT’S  ALL  ABOUT  FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE.  I  WAS  PLEASED  TO  HEAR  THAT 
Microsoft  Corp.  will  comply  with  Judge  Thomas  Penfield  Jackson’s  ruling 
to  stop  forcing  computer  manufacturers  to  install  Internet  Explorer  as  a 
condition  of  licensing  Windows  95. 

Until  recently,  Microsoft’s  position  was  that  the  merger  of  the  operating 
system  and  the  browser  had  evolved  to  the  point  that  Internet  Explorer  could 
not  be  removed  from  Windows  95  without  disabling  it.  I  am  extremely  happy 
that  Microsoft  has  found  a  way  to  comply  while  still  providing  the  customer 

with  the  most  advanced,  fully  functional 
version  of  Windows  available. 

The  executives  at  Microsoft  were 
smart  to  finally  realize  that  their  first 
attempt  at  compliance — by  offering 
either  an  outdated  version  of  Windows 
95  or  one  that  did  not  work — was  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  their  customers 
or  Microsoft  itself. 

Computer  manufacturers  will  have 
two  new  Windows  95  options  from 
which  to  choose:  One  has  the  Internet 
Explorer  icon  hidden  but  fully  in¬ 
stalled.  The  user  can  then  install  the 
icon  on  the  desktop.  The  second 
option  permits  manufacturers  to  pur¬ 
chase  Windows  95  with  over  90  percent 
of  the  Internet  Explorer  files  included.  The  user  would  have  to  obtain  the  miss¬ 
ing  files  in  order  to  install  Internet  Explorer. 

This  solution  will  increase  the  choices  available  to  us  all.  It  will  also 
demonstrate  that  the  government  is  serious  in  its  desire  to  foster  competi¬ 
tion  and  not  allow  a  company  with  a  monopoly  in  one  segment  of  the 
industry  to  dominate  all  segments.  In  my  opinion,  let  the  marketplace 
decide.  What’s  your  opinion?  You  can  e-mail  me  at  jlevy@cio.com. 


Joseph  L.  Levy 
President,  CEO  and  Group  Publisher 


cio.com 

http://www.cio.com 


New  On  Our  Web  Site 
Past  Articles  in  Full 

Curious  about  the  Web?  Wondering 
if  the  Internet  is  the  way  to  go  at 
your  company?  Visit  our  site  for 
answers  and  full-text  versions  of 
CIO  Web  Business  past  articles. 
webbusiness.  do.  com 

CIO  Job  Spotlight 

Read  detailed  descriptions  of 
selected  CIO  job  openings  from 
across  the  country,  updated 
regularly.  If  you're  looking  for 
a  job,  make  this  your  first  stop. 
www.do.com/jotw 

Human  Behavior 
and  the  Web 
Research  Center 

Our  newest  center  addresses  new 
technology  and  human  behavior  in 
the  workplace.  Find  links  to  past 
CIO  articles,  white  papers,  Web 
sites  and  journals.  We  tackle  collab¬ 
oration,  creativity,  ethics,  general 
psychology  and  more. 
www.  do.  com/forums/behavior 

How  to  Reach  Us 

E-mail:  ietters@do.com 
Phone:  508  872-0080 
Fax:  508  879-7784 

Address:  CIO  Communications  Inc., 
492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  P.0.  Box 
9208,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9208 

Web  Site:  www.cio.com 

Subscriber  Services:  800  788-4605; 
Fax:  508  879-7899; 

E-mail:  denisep@cio.com 

Reprints:  Reprints  are  available  by 
calling  508  935-4539. 
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jgg  Sir  Isaac  Newton 

AfHF 

t00*<  known  facts, 
formed  a  theory  to 
explain  them,  deduced 
consequences,  compared 
results  with  other  data,  and 
created  a  means  for  explanation 
and  prediction. 

Nearly  rendered 
unconscious  by  a  large,  falling 
apple,  Newton  awakened  to 
the  realization  that  he  had 
just  discovered  gravity.  This 
seemingly  insignificant  event 
led  him  to  provide  humankind 


our  customers  turn  information 
^fTpVfits  and  providing  data 
warehousing  and  business 
decijcn  sircabrt  for  the  most 
complel  marketing  challenges. 

As^he  leading  provider 
of  data  and  information 
services,  Acxiom  can  help 
you  enhance  your  universe 
and  explore  it  better. 

Build  on  your  knowledge 
with  Acxiom.  It's  how  you  know. 


with  a  bold  new  concept  of 
the  universe. 

At  Acxiom 


ve  built  a  j 
multi-national/ompany  on  thr 
powerful  praise  that  valid  data 
in  the  riglyhands  at  the  right 
time  can/ave  a  powerful  effect 
on  youi/vorld. 

Through  Acxiom's  integration 
manajement,  and  split-second 
delivery  of  data  to  companies 
across  America,  we  are  helping 


HOW  CAN  A  BLOW  TO  THE  HEAD  HELP 
YOU  PEE  MORE  CLEARLY? 


JigCIOM 

HOW  YOU  KNOW 

1 -888-3ACXI0M  •  WWW:  http://www.acxiom.com  Privacy  assured 


e-business 


The  IBM  home  page  is  located  at  www.ibm.com.  IBM,  Solutions  lor  a  small  planet,  Ihe  e-business  logo  and  other  marks  designated  •  or  “  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corp.  in  the  U.S.  and/or  other  countries.  Lotus  and  Domino  are  trademarks  ol  Lotus  Development  Corporation 


,  of  DB2  helps  Ms.  Simmons 
financial  data  as  never  before,  to 

;  and  help  the  sales  force  secure 

in  a  nrice-sensitive  industry. 


Fill  Tran 


Platform  by  Microsoft.  Business  results  by  IBM  •  Obviously,  were  not 


the  only  ones  who  can  make  Microsoft®  Windows  NT®  work.  What  we  do  best  is  make  it  pay.  Our  software  building  blocks  include 
everything  you  need  to  create,  deploy  and  manage  the  new  apps  you’re  counting  on  for  a  business  edge.  The  “back  room”  functions 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet 


in  the  U.S.  and/or  other  countries.  Tivoli  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Tivoli  Systems  Inc.  in  the  U.S.  and/or  other  countries.  Java  is  a  trademark  of  Sun 


Microsystems,  Inc.  Microsoft,  Windows  and  Windows  NT  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  ©  1998  IBM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved. 
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extend  seamlessly  to  legacy  systems,  leveraging  enterprise  assets  on  Windows®  desktops.  And  all  IBM  software  for  Windows  NT 
is  Web-enabled,  ready  for  e-business  when  you  are.  So  you  can  extend  critical  functions  to  users,  suppliers  and  customers 


anywhere,  without  anybody’s  platform  getting  in  the  way.  For  the  whole  lineup  and  free  trial  code,  visit  ww  w.software.ibm.com/nt. 


THREADS 


QUICK  HITS  AND  THE  BOTTOM  LINE 


Who's  There 

NetRatings  Inc.  ( www.netratings . 
com )  recently  telephoned  2,000 
Internet  households  and  asked  a 
few  questions.  Their  findings, 
available  in  the  survey,  "World¬ 
wide  Web  Usage  in  the  United 
States,"  include  the  following: 


YOU  NEVER  KNOW  WHO  YOU’RE 
going  to  bump  into  in  cyber¬ 
space.  One  unexpected  arrival  is 
former  White  House  Chief  of  Staff 
Alexander  Haig  Jr.,  who  brings  with 
him  his  son,  Alex,  and  one  of  the 
most  radical  ideas  this  side  of  the 
Reagan  administration. 

Haig’s  company,  Sky  Station 
International  Inc.,  hopes  to  move 
large  amounts  of  data  cheaply,  more 
cheaply  at  least  than  data  now  moves 
through  fiber-optic  cables  or  via  cellu¬ 
lar  towers. 

Sky  Station  plans  to  do  exactly 
what  you’d  expect  a  company 
named  Sky  Station  to  do:  use  enor¬ 
mous  data  blimps  to  store  and  trans¬ 
mit  data  for  telephone,  Internet  and  other  uses.  Ultimately, 
Haig  and  company  claim,  they  will  station  250  blimps, 
each  one  515  feet  long  and  203  feet  in  diameter,  70,000  feet 
above  metropolitan  areas  around  the  globe.  Information 
posted  on  the  Sky  Station  Web  site  ( www.skystation.com ) 
reveals  that  Sky  Station  has  formed  partnerships  with  tele¬ 
com  companies  in  15  countries  and  hopes  to  have  the  first 
blimp  in  place  in  the  year  2000.  True  believers  in  A1  Haig 
and  company  are  even  invited  to  click  on  an  icon  to  learn 
how  to  invest  in  Sky  Station  Inc.  -Art  Jahnke 


Heavenly  Host 


Eyes  for  You 


Many  people  worry  about  their  privacy  being  invaded  online, 
and,  according  to  a  recent  poll  of  1,000  computer  users 
by  New  York  research  firm  Louis  Harris  &  Associates  Inc., 
those  who  worry  most  use  the  Internet  least. 


Percentage  of  Internet  Users: 

53  believe  that  information  gleaned  from  their 
Web  use  will  be  shared  without  their  consent 

5  feel  that  their  privacy  has  been  invaded  online 

22  express  strong  concern  about  e-mail  confidentiality 

47  favor  government  regulation  of  the  Internet 


■  28  percent  of  Internet  users 
purchase  products  online. 

■  21  percent  of  American  house¬ 
holds  representing  43  million 
users  have  in-home  access  to  the 
Web. 

■  24  percent  of  households  with 
Internet  access  have  been  on  the 
Web  for  six  months  or  less. 

■  20  percent  of  the  households 
with  Web  access  run  home-based 
businesses. 


Percentage  of  Internet  non-users: 

65  favor  government  regulation  of  the  Internet 

47  not  using  Internet  e-mail  said  they  would  worry  greatly 
about  unauthorized  access  to  their  messages 


■  51  percent  of  households  with 
Internet  access  have  incomes 
greater  than  $50,000. 
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every 


Unfortunately, 

first  impressions  are  often  the  only 
chance  you  get.  The  same  is  true  for  your  Web 
site.  When  someone  clicks  on  it,  you  need  to  grab  their 
attention.  And  you  need  to  do  it  quickly.  Because  if  your  site's 
performance  or  functionality  isn't  up  to  the  job,  your  customers 
are  going  to  lose  interest.  And  that's  no  way  to  get  a  second  date. 
That's  why  UUNET®  developed  the  most  comprehensive  Web  hosting 
services  in  the  industry.  Services  with  the  perfomp*^ffminimize  customer 
frustration  and  the  application  toolstaj^lpyou  create  a  dynamic,  high- 
interest  site.  When  you  hostwjil^l^our  site  resides  in  a  bandwidth-rich 
environment  linked Idpfd^it  OC-3  speeds  to  the  world's  most  robust 
Internet  bacjdpuf^oupled  with  platform  flexibility  and  24x7  proac¬ 
tive  ipifmoring,  you'll  quickly  make  the  right  impression.  It's  the 
ind  of  performance  and  dependability  that  has  made  us  the 
industry  leader  in  Internet  and  Web  services.  At 
UUNET  well  help  you  turn  each  first  date  into  a  lasting 
relationship.  Visit  us  at  www.uu.net/wb23 
or  call  1  888  886  3844. 


+1  703  206  5600  VARs/Resellers  1  838  336  3810 

%,  1997  UUNET  Technologies,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  WorldCom,  Inc. 
The  UUNET  logo  is  a  trademark.  ***** 


HE  INTERNET  AT  WORK 


THREADS 


Off  the  CyberShelf 

The  Death  of  Distance:  How  the  Communications 
Revolution  Will  Change  Our  Lives 

Frances  Caimcross 

Harvard  Business  School  Press,  1997,  $ 24.95 

Although  ti  ie  title  of  this  work  by 

Frances  Caimcross  suggests  a  whodunit,  the 
book  is  more  of  a  who’s-going-to-do-it  look  at 
the  sweeping  commercial,  political  and  cultural 
changes  wrought  by  the  communications  revolution. 

Caimcross,  a  senior  editor  at  The  Economist  and  author 
of  Costing  the  Earth:  The  Challenge  for  Governments,  the 
Opportunities  for  Business ,  launches  her  work  with  30 
developments  to  watch.  The  first  relatively  mundane  predic¬ 
tion  is  that  the  three  time  zones  of  the  Americas,  Europe  and 
East  Asia/Australia  will  determine  the  organization  of  work 
by  shifts.  The  final,  and  sublime  development,  Caimcross 
says,  is  world  peace  based  on  international  commerce  and 
communication. 

Readers  needn’t  be  put  off  by  the  scope  of  this  book: 
Caimcross  lays  the  groundwork  for  all  assertions,  no  matter 
how  heady,  with  close  examination  of  history,  current  trends 
and  the  seeds  for  new  customs.  Charts  and  notes  amplify  her 
tenets.  And  while  the  conclusion  of  The  Death  of  Distance  is 
optimistic,  the  author  doesn’t  skirt  the  dark  side  of  the  new 


Going,  Going,  Gone  Last  summer, 

Adbot  President  and  Founder  Jim  Frith  couldn't  say 
enough  about  the  success  of  his  Chicago-based  com¬ 
pany,  whose  revolutionary  new  business  model  was 
based  on  the  auctioning  of  ad  space  on  Web 
sites  to  advertisers.  In  December,  Frith  was 
talking  at  Internet  World,  where  he  attempted 
to  explain  the  inefficiencies  of  Internet  ad 
pricing.  Now,  however,  Frith  is  exercising  his 
right  to  remain  silent. 

That  may  be  because  not  talking  is  so  much 
easier  than  explaining  one  glaring  inefficiency  of  his 
own  company,  where  $3.4  million  appears  to  have  van¬ 
ished.  The  SEC  considers  the  disappearance  so  crimi¬ 
nally  inefficient  that  it  has  charged  Frith  with  fraud  and 
with  misusing  $3.4  million  in  funds  invested  by  the 
Chicago  Partnership  Board  (CPB),  a  limited  partnership 
that  invested  in  the  ad  auctioneer. 

J.W.  Holland,  an  attorney  and  designated  receiver  for 
both  Adbot  and  CPB,  has  told  reporters  that  the  CPB 
money  appears  to  have  been  used  to  cover  Adbot  costs 
as  well  as  the  personal  expenses  of  Frith.  As  for  Adbot, 
the  auctioneering  company  that  once  employed  40  peo¬ 
ple  has  closed  its  doors,  understanding  that  the  next 
gavel  to  fall  will  belong  to  a  judge.  -Art  Jahnke 


communications  era.  She  mentions, 
for  example,  that  in  1996  Dudayev,  the 
leader  of  the  Chechen  separatists,  was 
killed  by  a  missile  aimed  at  the  signal 
from  a  satellite  phone.  Other  negatives, 
such  as  those  that  affect  the  way  we  work, 
are  already  apparent:  Companies  can  use  contract 
workers  and  offer  fewer 
benefits.  While  liberating, 
work  at  home  can  also  be 
seen  as  intrusive. 

Caimcross  looks 
closely  at  the  telephone, 
television  and  networked 
computer — where 
they’ve  been  and  how 
they  can  evolve  and  inte¬ 
grate.  Her  clearly  written 
historical  perspective  is 
instructive  and  occasion¬ 
ally  surprising.  Who 
would  have  thought,  for 
example,  that  when 
Rand  Co.  scientist 
Paul  Baran  took  the 
ideas  that  led  to  the 
Internet  to  AT &T, 
the  big  telco  had  no 
interest  in  pursuing 
such  things? 

The  author  ad¬ 
vises  naysayers  that 
the  Internet  matters 
not  simply  because 
of  its  span,  its  ability 
to  merge  telephone 
and  television 


Growing  Up 
Wired 

A  recent  U.S.  survey  of  758 
parents  by  FIND/SVP  and 
Grunwald  Associates  found 
that  9.8  million  children 
under  the  age  of  18  (14 
percent)  use  the  Internet. 

Age  breakdown  of  kids 
who  go  online: 


Ages  13  to  17 


Ages  10  to  12 


Under  age  10 

3%  of  respondents  did  not 
provide  age  information 


beyond  the  current 

limitations,  but  also  because  it  is  a  stimulus  to  innova¬ 
tion.  She  describes  potential  social  advances,  some 
already  in  early  stages:  health-care  monitoring,  greater 
and  more  widespread  education,  development  of  third 
world  countries  and  the  growth  of  telecottages,  which 
will  serve  employees  of  many  different  companies  near 
where  they  live  for  both  work  and  social  functions. 
According  to  Caimcross,  cities  may  soon  provide  cul¬ 
ture,  entertainment  and  places  of  residence  with  more 
safety  thanks  to  technology,  but  they  will  forgo  their 
role  as  places  of  work.  In  the  end,  readers  will  find 
Cairncross’s  future  a  pleasing  combination  of  the  best 
of  the  old  humanizing  ways  with  the  sci-fi  toys  of  our 
dreams.  -Sheila  Neylon 
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TEXAS 

INSTRUMENTS 
FLIES  THE  TRAVEL 


B00K1IGSY! 


Colleen  G/lin  is  responsible  for  the  travel  booking 
needs  oJrl  3,000  Texas  Instruments  travelers  world¬ 
wide.  mow  does  she  handle  it  all?  With  leading 
edg^echnology. 

Recently,  Colleen  joined  with  Internet  Travel 
Network  to  create  TRAVELChoice,  the  largest  online 
intranet  travel  booking  system  of  its  kind. 

With  TRAVELChoice,  Tl  employees  go 
online  to  view  information  and  book  their 
own  travel  arrangements  for  air,  car 
and  hotel  right  from  their  desktops. 


The  system  assures  they  take  advantage  of 
Tl's  negotiated  fares  and  travel  in  accordance  with 
corporate  policy.  Each  employee  has  the  freedom  to 
make  their  own  plans— with  many  alternatives  to  stay 
within  their  budget.  "With  today's  rising  travel  costs, 
saving  money  is  one  of  the  best  benefits  of  the  ITN 
system,"  says  Colleen. 

For  more  information  on  how  to  get  the 
best  online  performance  for  your  company, 
e-mail  us  at  power@itn.net,  or  call  us  at 
1-650-614-6300  today. 


Internet  Travel  Network,  www.itn.net 


©1998  Internet  Travel  Network 


THREADS 


One  for 
the  Road 


COUNTRY  WESTERN  SONGS 
about  truckers  and  CB 
radios  may  have  to  be 
rewritten  to  change  lyrics  about 
lonely  nights  online  if  a  Web  site 
put  together  by  Omni 
Communications  Ltd.,  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  software  for  the 
trucking  industry,  takes  off.  The 
Truckers  Forum  (www.800-459- 
omni.com.),  created  as  a  promo¬ 
tion  tool  for  Omni  Communica¬ 
tions,  is  a  place  where  truckers 
can  exchange  information  about 
new  regulations,  swap  tales  about  smokey  and  just 
chat  about  life  on  the  road. 

“Truckers  are  discovering  the  Internet  as  we 
speak,”  says  Allen  Limberg,  president  of  the  soft¬ 
ware  company  based  in  Sheboygan,  Wis.  “The 
Internet  is  a  great  way  for  truckers  to  come  into 
the  21st  century.” 

According  to  a  1996  survey  done  by  NATSO 
Trucker  News,  a  free  newspaper  distributed  at 
truck  stops  to  truckers,  700,000  truckers,  or  about 
two-thirds  of  the  1.1  million  independent  truck 
owners  in  the  United  States,  own  computers,  and 
many  more  are  buying  laptops  to  carry  on  the 
road.  Limberg  is  hoping  that  his  truckers  forum 
will  become  the  information  superhighway’s  first 
truck  stop,  and  he’s  off  to  a  good  start.  Truckers 
who  visit  the  site  typically  share  information  about 
taxes,  shippers  and  receivers,  repairs,  oil,  truck 
washes — you  name  it,  he  says. 

“It’s  an  open  forum,”  says  Limberg.  “Whatever 
they  want  to  do  with  it,  it  is  up  to  them.  We  just 


Where  Do 
People  Want  to 
Go  Today? 

In  a  survey  conducted  throughout 
the  month  of  December,  Relevant- 
Knowledge  Inc.,  an  Atlanta-based 
Internet  research  firm,  found  that 
many  Web  users  really  do  want 
to  go  to  the  Microsoft  Web  site. 

The  Redmond,  Wash.,  software 
maker  was  the  third  most  popular  site 
surveyed  (10.5  million  visitors), 
trailing  only  Netscape  Communi¬ 
cations  (13.6  million  visitors)  and 
Yahoo  (16.8  million  visitors). 


don’t  want  any  profanity. 


-Alex  Frankel 


WAITING  FOR 
DA  DOUGH 


u  We  all  thought  we'd  be 
rich  by  now.  That  isn't 
quite  happening  yet. 

-Ramona  Ambozic,  VP  of  Marketing  at  Wire 
Networks  Inc.,  publisher  of  Women's  Wire  and 
Healthy  Ideas,  speaking  at  a  pre-Internet  World 
Conference  in  December 


The  Campaign  Circuit  In  a  precedent¬ 
setting  case  of  political  action  in  Massachusetts,  the 
Campaign  for  Fair  Electric  Rates  is  using  the  Web  to  give  power 
to  the  people,  in  more  ways  than  one.  At  the  campaign's  Web  site 
( www.stopthebailout.com ),  visitors  can  use  Adobe  Acrobat  to  download  a  copy 
of  a  petition  for  a  ballot  referendum  intended  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  elec¬ 
tric  power.  Once  the  petition  is  downloaded,  however,  campaigners  gather  sig¬ 
natures  the  old-fashioned  way— on  foot. 

"Many  people  who  read  or  hear  about  the  campaign  get  their  interest 
piqued,"  says  Jim  Braude,  a  veteran  of  ballot  issues  who  is  serving  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  campaign.  "If  they  learn  about  it  on  the  Internet,  we  provided 
them  with  a  way  to  take  immediate  action."  -Megan  Santosus 
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Product 

"/""-Year 


team  that  is  experienced  in  all  aspects  of  year  2000  compli-  Datamation 
ance.  After  all,  as  the  world’s  leading  independent  software 
company,  we  have  more  experience  re-engineering  legacy 
applications  than  anybody.  And  with  a  21  -year  track  record 
of  success  and  over  $4  billion  in  revenue,  our  clients  know  we’ll  be  around  long 
after  the  year  2000. 

Preparing  your  application  for  the  next  century  may  be  the  most  important 
job  you’ve  ever  faced.  Start  now  and  turn  the  biggest  challenge  of  your  career 
into  a  triumph. 


Call  us  today  toll-free 
at  1-888-4-2000YR 
orvisltwww.cai.com 


(Computer 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


Will  Th 


wrong 


tools 


Choose  the 
At 

experience  in 
migration  to 


ITM 


it  could  sink  your  entire  enterprise, 
we’ve  leveraged  over  two  decades  of 
;  for  applications  development,  maintenance,  and 
an  award-winning  solution  for  your  year  2000  problems. 

CA  Discovery  2000,M  provides  the 
only  end-to-end  solution  for  all 
aspects  of  your  compliance  effort, 
including  analysis,  fixing,  testing, 
and  life  cycle  management.  Our 

CA-Fix/2000™  tool  automatically  fixes  COBOL  code,  one  application  at  a  time. 
It’s  the  only  tool  with  intelligent  data  flow  analysis  providing  the  high  speed,  high 
volume  fix  for  year  2000,  that  you  need  today. 

Behind  our  CA  Discovery  2000  solution  stands  a  Professional  Services 


CA2000 


©  1997  Computer  Associates  International.  Inc..  Islandia,  NY  1 1788-7000.  All  other  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


THREADS 


Why  Do 
Parents  Want 
Their  Children 
to  Use  the 
Internet? 

SOURCE:  FIND/SVP  AND  6RUNWALD  ASSOCIATES 


Homework  help 

78% 

Entertainment 
to  replace  TV 

37% 


Increase  their 
job  prospects 

36% 


Finding  the  Value  of  Sign 


Bears  nibble  them,  mountain  winds  abrade  them  and  hikers 

lean  on  them  while  they  check  trail  maps.  And  so  every  few  years,  the  signs 
marking  trails  maintained  by  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  (AMC)  are 
tossed  in  the  woodpile  and  replaced  with  new  ones.  Until  this  year,  when  Tom 
Lix,  of  Newmarket.net,  the  AMC’s  Web  developer,  suggested  an  option. 
Newmarket  had  just  conducted  an  online  auction  for  another 
client,  Tom  and  Ray  Maggliozi  of  Car  Talk  fame, 
and  Lix  was  surprised  by  the 
number  of  users  who  bid  on  a 
painting  done  by  the  brothers’ 
mother.  So  he  suggested  to 
AMC  Internet  Director 
Gordon  Hardy  that  the  AMC 
think  about  what  it  might 
offer  at  auction.  Hardy  didn’t 
have  to  think  very  long. 

“The  trail  signs  have  a 
cachet  among  members,” 
says  Hardy.  “You  can’t  get 
them  anyplace  else.” 

In  October,  the  AMC  posted 
pictures  of  seven  trail  signs  and 
suggested  that  interested  site 
visitors  bid  on  them. 

Six  weeks  later,  when  the  bid¬ 
ding  stopped,  the  AMC  was 
$2,255  richer.  The  most  prized  sign, 
one  that  marked  the  intersection  of 
the  Alpine  Garden  and  Lionhead  Trails 
near  the  headwall  of  Tuckerman’s 
Ravine,  attracted  a  bid  of  $650. 

“It  was  amazingly  successful,”  says 
Hardy.  “It  was  so  successful  that  people 
around  here  are  talking  about  auctioning 
off  everything,  even  their  underpants.” 

-Art  Jahnke 


Java  for  Java's 

Sake  For  two  years  now, 
oenophiles  have  been  able  to  buy 
their  favorite  beverage  online, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Virtual 
Vineyards  ( www.virtualvineyard . 
com)  and  a  few  Virtual  Vineyard 
wannabes.  Now  coffee  achievers 
can  indulge  themselves  at 
Praiswater  Coffee  Roasters 
( www.praiswater.com ),  an  all- 
about-coffee  Web  site  that 
recently  introduced  secure  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  transactions. 
Using— coincidentally— Java- 
based  shopping  cart  software 
from  NowTools! 

( www.nowtools.com ),  coffee 
drinkers  can  log  on  and 
buy  Mocha  Java, 

Kona  Blend  and 
many  other  kinds  of 
coffee.  Available  by 
the  pound  and  half- 
pound,  the  coffees  can 
be  ground  to  order  to  suit  most 
any  drinker's  liking. 

To  help  those  who  don't  know 
beans  about  coffee,  the  site 
includes  a  learning  section  with 
interesting  tales  of  coffee  pro¬ 
cessing  and  the  truth  about  how 
coffee  gets  decaffeinated. 

Praiswater  Coffee  Roasters  was 
started  by  Mike  and  Beverly 
Praiswater,  a  couple  of  ex-Ange- 
lenos  who  left  the  bustle  of 
Southern  California  for  the  tropi¬ 
cal  heat  of  Hawaii  in  1980s.  The 
couple  began  farming  Kona  cof¬ 
fee  on  the  volcanic  slopes  of  the 
island  and  experimented  with 
various  roasting  methodologies. 
Once  established  in  the  coffee 
business,  they  opened  a  coffee 
roasting  store  in  Houston.  An 
online  version  of  the  store  went 
up  in  spring  1996,  and  the 
Praiswaters  hope  sales  will  now 
take  off  with  the  addition  of 
secure  transaction  software.  The 
Praiswaters  have  most  recently 
launched  a  site  for  their  whole¬ 
sale  operation  ( www.wholesale 
cqffee.com),  although  customers 
are  not  yet  able  to  order  online. 
For  the  time  being,  an  old- 
fashioned  800  number  will  have 
to  do.  -Megan  Santosus 
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266MHz 

Pentium  Processor  with 
MMX™  Technology. 


The  new  Tecra  550CDT  is  phenomenal.  It  gives  you  the  power  you  need  and  the  features  you  want.  Make  a  power 
statement  with  the  new  Tecra™  550CDT  from  the  world’s  leader  in  portable  technology  —  Toshiba.  The  Tecra  550CDT  delivers  a 
266MHz  Pentium  processor  with  MMX  technology.  But  there’s  more  to  it  than  power.  Equipped  with  lots  of  expandability 
options  and  plenty  of  system  management  support,  the  Tecra  550CDT  is  the  solution  for  the  most  demanding  power  user. 
And  as  always,  this  amazing  new  portable  is  backed  by  the  quality,  reliability  and  service  and  support  you've  come  to  rely  on 
from  Toshiba  To  learn  all  about  Toshiba’s  power  offerings,  visit  http://computers.toshiba.com  or  call  1-888-598-7802. 


Pentium® 

■processor 


In  t 


case,  power  isn’t  everything. 


-  ACPI  V.10 
hardware  support 


Secure  Sleep™ 


Fast  Infrared  (FIR)  IrDA 
compliant  port 


Toll-free  technical  support 
7  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day 


Supports  two  Type  II  or  one 
Type  III  16-bit  PC  Cards,  ZV 
Cards  or  32-bit  CardBus  Cards 


1024  x  768  resolution 


S3™  ViRGE®/MX  3D 
graphics  controller  with  4MB 
SGRAM  video  memory 


20X*  CD-ROM 


MPEG  playback  through  either 
software  or  optional  ZV  card 


16-bit  MIDI,  .WAV  and  Sound  Blaster' 
Pro  compatible  with  stereo  speakers 
and  microphone 


12.1"  dia.  active-matrix 
TFT  color  display 


SelectBay  ™  supports  CD-ROM, 
floppy  disk  drive,  optional  second 
hard  drive  or  optional  second 
Lithium  Ion  battery 


- - DMI  2.0  support 


32MB  high-speed  EDO  DRAM 
(expandable  to  160MB) 


Windows®  95  and  optional 
Windows  NT™  support  ' 


5.8  lbs.** 


Optional  Desk  Station 
V  Plus  docking  station  or 
NoteDock™  II  Enhanced 
Port  Replicator 


Universal  Serial  Bus 
(USB)  port 


Lithium  Ion  battery 


3-year  limited  warranty 


K56flex-upgradeable 
internal  modem  with  DSVD 
voice/video/fax  support  and 
built-in  cellular  support 


In  Touch  with  Tomorrow 

TOSHIBA 

The  world’s  best  selling  portable  computers. 


1998  Toshiba  America  Information  Systems,  Inc.  *20X  maximum  speed.  14X  average  speed.  *  *5.8  lbs.  with  weight  saver.  Tecra,  NoteDock.  SelectBay  and  Secure  Sleep  are  trademarks  of  Toshiba  Amenca  Information  Systems,  Inc.  All  specifications 
and  availability  are  subject  to  change.  Intel  Inside  logo.  Pentium  and  LANDesk  are  registered  trademarks  and  MMX  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  All  products  and  names  mentioned  are  the  property  of  their  respective  companies. 


HOW  DID 

GMAC 

ACCELERATE 
THE  WHOLE 
COMPANY? 


Windows  NT  WorkstJni 
and  Kingston  memory 


mmm 


Kingston  Technology  Company,  17600  Newhope  Street,  Fountain  Valley,  CA  92708  USA,  (714)  435-2600,  Fax  (714)  435-2699. 
Microsoft  and  Windows  NT  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  General  Motors  and  Chevrolet  are  registered 

General  Motors  Acceptance  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks 


WHEN  GENERAL  MOTORS  ACCEPTANCE  CORPORATION 


o#  userj 


.TEC  H^N  O  L  O  G  Y 

Computing  Without  Limits. 


Microsoft 


©  1998  Kingston  Technology  Company.  All  rights  reserved.  Computing  Without  Limits  is  a  trademark  of  Kingston  Technology  Company, 
trademarks  and  Malibu  and  the  Malibu  Emblem  are  trademarks  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation.  GMAC  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the 
and  registered  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


YVYfiit  a  closer  look  at  the  ne  v  Chevrolet  Malibu  '? 
Stop  by  www. chevrolet.com/malibu 


(GMAC®)  went  shopping  for  a  new  operating  system, 
i®  they  wanted  some  horses  under  the  hood.  More 
important,  they  wanted  a  system  that  would 
perform  across  the  whole  enterprise.  Their  search 
quickly  led  them  to  a  logical  destination:  Microsoft®  Windows 
NT®  Workstation  and  Kingston®  memory.  GMAC’s  migration 
began  with  a  pilot  program  of  300  users  and  quickly 
expanded  to  the  whole  enterprise.  The 
results?  Having  enou&j^frremory  on  every 
desktop  allo\^^^mndows  NT  Workstation 
to  delLy^The  performance  GMAC  was  after. 
And  with  true  miii^Jsking,  32-bit 
support,  MIS&'  the  added 
memoapr  people  through- 
company  gained  30 
"to  60  minutes  of  productivity  per 
day.  “Windows  NT  Workstation  gave  us  the  enterprise  solution 
we  wer^Pojpng  for.  And  loading  our  desktops  with  Kingston 
w#ol|  migration  much  easier — for  us  and 
Loun^olite,  GMAC’s  global  infrastructure 
to  Kingston  and  Microsoft,  we’ve  taken  the 
.  .  ~~~  whole  enterprise  to  the  next 

www.kingston.com/gmac  1 

level  of  computing!’  Want  a 
solution  that  works  for  your  company  today  and  for  the 
long  haul?  Call  (800)  435-0643.  Or  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.kingston.com/gmac. 


NETREPRENEURS 


VIRTUAL  BUSINESS,  REAL  RESULTS 


The  Orient 
Express 

From  the  Far  East ,  7,200  suppliers 
with  37,000  products.  Click  here 
for  chocolate  fondue  sets. 

BY  ART  JAHNKE 

COMPARED  WITH  MERLE  HINRICHS’S  FIRST  GAM- 
ble  on  a  business  in  uncharted  territory,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  Web  was  a  no-brainer.  In  1970,  the 
then-28-year-old  Nebraskan  was  living  in  Hong 
Kong  and  selling  advertising  for  a  trade  maga¬ 
zine  about  Asian  business  when  the  publisher 
died  of  a  heart  attack.  The  magazine  changed 
hands,  and  rather  than  join  the  new  owners  in 
Tokyo,  Hinrichs  bet  that  Asian  industry  would  grow  fast 
enough  to  sustain  at  least  two  such  magazines:  the  one  he 
was  about  to  leave  and  the  one  he  was  about  to  start. 

Hinrichs  had  some  evidence  to  support  his  hunch.  Because  the 
wages  in  Asia  were  a  fraction  of  those  paid  in  Western  countries, 
goods  produced  in  Asian  factories  were  inexpensive.  And  while 
many  businesspeople  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  were  aware 
of  the  cost  advantages  of  buying  in  Asia,  few  had  the  confidence 
or  the  connections  to  hurdle  the  political  and  cultural  fences. 
Hinrichs  knew  how  to  help  them. 

Today,  anyone  who  reads  the  business  section  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  could  guess  that  Hinrichs’s  bet  on  the  manufacturing  poten¬ 
tial  of  Asian  countries  has  paid  off.  Between  1970  and  1994,  the 
value  of  merchandise  exported  from  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan, 
Korea  and  Singapore  increased  by  more  than 
3,500  percent,  and  the  number  of  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  sold  by  Hinrichs’s  com¬ 
pany  increased  by  a  factor  of  100. 
Asian  Sources  Media  (ASM),  the  Hong 
Kong-based  company  over  which  Hinrichs  presides  as  chairman, 
has  grown  from  the  original  publication,  Asian  Sources ,  to  1 1 
monthly  titles,  including  Asian  Sources  Electronics,  Asian  Sources 
Timepieces  and,  of  course,  Asian  Sources  Computer  Products. 

To  Hinrichs,  an  entrepreneur  with  the  vision  to  recognize  the 
potential  of  Asia’s  emerging  manufacturing  power,  the  potential  of 
the  Web  was  about  as  subtle  as  a  freight  train.  In  fact,  Hinrichs  was 


www.  asiansources.  com 


heading  in  the  direction  the  Web  has 
taken  us  long  before  Internet  was  a  house¬ 
hold  word.  In  the  late  1980s  he  started 
looking  into  software  that  would  auto¬ 
mate  the  processes  of  buying  and  selling, 
and  in  1991  ASM  invested  in  software 
tools  that  automate  trade  documentation 
and  price  quotes  and  produce  accounting 
reports  for  both  buyers  and  sellers.  Two 
years  later,  in  1993,  Hinrichs  directed  his 
personal  assistant,  Howard  Finger,  to 
study  how  ASM  could  put  interactive 
technology  to  work. 

Finger,  now  the  company’s  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  electronic  business  development 
based  in  ASM’s  Manila,  Philippines, 
office,  came  up  with  two  answers.  The 
first  was  CD-ROMs  that  catalog  the  fac¬ 
tory  listings  from  ASM  print  products. 
The  second  was  Asian  Sources  Online 
(www.asiansources.com),  a  buyer/seller 
matchmaking  Web  site  that  now  hosts 
more  than  7,200  supplier  sites,  offers 
37,000  products  and  receives  inquiries 
from  10,000  potential  buyers  each  week. 

Getting  there  hasn’t  been  easy  or 
inexpensive.  It  took  several  months  for 
Finger  and  his  staff  to  move  more  than 
2,000  product  profiles  into  a  database 
for  the  Web  site,  which  went  live  in 
October  1995.  And  persuading  many 
remote  factories  in  Asia’s  hinterlands 
to  get  with  the  Web  was  not  uncompli¬ 
cated.  Finger  knew  that  if  he  waited  for 
every  factory  owner  to  buy  a  computer 
and  download  Netscape,  he  would  be 
retired  before  the  site  reached  its  full 
potential.  So  ASM  provided  the  hard¬ 
ware,  software  and  training  to  many  fac¬ 
tories  that  otherwise  would  not  have 
joined  the  network.  ASM  also  provides 
an  e-mail  address  to  about  half  the  com¬ 
panies  that  use  e-mail  (the  other  half 
have  their  own  addresses),  although  even 
today  about  30  percent  of  the  firms  on 
the  site  choose  not  to  use  e-mail  at  all. 

VISITORS  TO  THE  ASM  SITE  CAME 
slowly  at  first,  says  Finger,  but 
by  late  1996  they  were  so  plen¬ 
tiful  that  Finger  started  shopping  for  a 
new  server  to  handle  the  load.  In  March 
last  year  ASM  brought  in  three  power- 
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ful  servers  made  by  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems.  The  upgrade  made  it  possible 
to  expand  the  number  of  product 
profiles  to  23,500.  More  recently, 
the  company  purchased  a  Sun  En¬ 
terprise  5000,  which  uses  an  Ora¬ 
cle  database  and  operates  out  of 
Singapore.  Sarah  Benecke,  CEO  of 
ASM,  says  hardware  and  software 
costs  alone  have  been  more  than 
$6  million,  an  amount  that  is  close 
to  that  earned  from  Web  site  ad  rev¬ 
enues  in  1997.  The  giant  step  for¬ 
ward,  says  Benecke,  will  take  place 
by  mid-1998,  when  Asian  Sources 
Online  will  become  completely 
transactional  and  money  will  change 
hands  online. 

Meanwhile,  the  site  continues  to 
grow  into  a  marketplace  that  is  argu¬ 
ably  bigger  and  easier  to  use  than  any 
real-world  marketplace  ever  could 
be.  Looking  for  sports  shoes?  Asian 
Sources  Online  has  23  suppliers  offer¬ 
ing  206  products.  There  are  10  sup¬ 
pliers  of  slippers,  9  suppliers  of  sandals 
and  clogs  and  7  suppliers  of  boots. 
Users  can  view  the  products  or  just  read 
about  them,  and,  of  course,  they  can  con¬ 
tact  sellers.  There  are  spoons  (17  suppli¬ 
ers  of  47  products),  flowers  (17  suppliers 
of  1 1 1  products)  and  1 1  kinds  of  guns, 
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The  Six  Million  Dpllar  Site: 

Asian  Sources  CEO  Sarah 
Benecke  says  1997  ad  revenues 
are  about  $6  million,  roughly  the 
cost  of  the  hardware  and  software 


“All  manufacturers  have  stock  that 
they  can’t  move  from  time  to  time,”  says 
Benecke.  “Many  importers  are  interested 
in  picking  that  up  at  a  good  price.  With 
this  type  of  product,  time  is  of  the  es¬ 


Persuading  many  remote  factories 
in  Asia's  hinterlands  to  get  with  the  Web 
was  not  uncomplicated. 


none  of  them  deadly.  There  are  grease 
guns,  heat  guns,  labeling  guns,  paint  spray 
guns,  stun  guns,  staple  guns,  glue  guns, 
caulking  guns  and  27  different  kinds  of 
toy  guns. 

The  Web  site  includes  a  bookstore 
offering  books  about  purchasing  in  Asia, 
as  well  as  a  trade  show  calendar  and  a 
product  alert  function  that  lets  users  list 
products  that  interest  them  and  then 
receive  e-mail  when  that  type  of  product 
is  available. 

There  is  also  a  separate  section  of  the 
Web  site  for  factories  trying  to  unload 
excess  stocks.  Here,  bargain-minded 
shoppers  can  pick  up  200  million  ce¬ 
ramic  disc  capacitors  (price  negotiable), 
for  example,  or  1 1,000  chocolate  fon¬ 
due  sets  ($2.30  each). 


sence,  so  the  Web  is  an  ideal  way  to  match 
buyers  and  sellers.” 

This  spring,  says  Benecke,  Asian 
Sources  Online  will  launch  its  next  new 
service,  one  that  will  let  large  importers 
of  Asian  merchandise  build  their  own 
catalogs  of  goods  that  they  want  to  buy. 

Unlike  many  online  marketplaces, 
Asian  Sources  Online  earns  revenue 
only  from  paid  listings  and  advertising, 
not  from  taking  a  percentage  of  sales. 

“We  have  never  considered  that,” 
says  Benecke.  “I  believe  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  our  success.  Our  job  is  as  a 
matchmaker.  We  put  all  of  our  efforts 
into  creating  a  site  where  this  happens 
quickly,  efficiently  and  at  the  lowest  cost. 
It  would  really  confuse  things  if  we  tried 
to  take  a  share  of  the  sale.” 


Because  inquiries  are  sent  directly  from 
buyer-users  to  the  suppliers  and/or  adver¬ 
tisers,  Finger  says,  ASM  doesn’t  know  the 
value  of  business  transactions  that  start 
from  matches  made  on  the  site.  The  com¬ 
pany  does,  however,  have  anecdotal  re¬ 
ports  of  sales  such  as  an  order  for  6,000 
sunglasses  that  was  arranged  in  only  three 
e-mails.  And  there  is  the  Taiwan  bag  man¬ 
ufacturer  that,  in  the  first  month  online, 
got  a  $19,000  order.  And  a  manufacturer 
in  Suzhou,  China,  that  received  an  OEM 
order  for  4  million  units  a  year. 

It  also  has  e-mail  from  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers,  such  as  a  Lebanese  purchasing 
director  who  wrote:  “I  saw  your  banner 
at  Kai  Tak  Airport.  I  memorized  http: 
Hwww.asiansources.com.  I  have  already 
bought  over  US$100,000  from  Asia  for 
communication  companies  and  over 
US$50,000  from  Asia  for  computer 
companies.  Thank  God  you  exist.” 

“For  the  international  community, 
going  electronic  is  no  longer  an  option,” 
says  Benecke.  “The  benefits  of  shorter 
lead  times,  more  efficient  marketing  and 
sourcing  and  the  reduced  costs  are  just 
too  persuasive.  Companies  must  adapt 
or  they  will  fail.”  BE! 

Senior  Editor  Art  Jahnke  can  be  reached 
at  ajahnke@cio.com. 
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Stale  Equals  Fail 

Success  on  the  Web  requires  a  strategy 
for  keeping  your  site  fresh 

BY  SCOTT  KIRSNER 

This  column  was  last  updated  on  08/02/96.  Have  you 
stopped  in  your  tracks  yet?  Set  off  to  seek  more  timely  reading 
material?  If  this  column  actually  had  been  written  way  back  in 
1996,  you’d  be  pretty  disappointed.  A  magazine’s  value  propo¬ 
sition  is  to  present  a  picture  of  the  world  as  it  is  today,  not  18 
months  ago.  Attention  is  valuable;  your  time  is  money. 

Why,  then,  do  so  many  new-media  executives  allow  their  Web  sites  to 
get  long  in  the  tooth?  Site  operators  should  think  like  produce  managers 
in  a  gourmet  supermarket — when  the  romaine  turns  brown,  it’s  outta  there. 

It  doesn’t  take  customers  more  than  a  few  visits  to  determine  whether 
your  Web  site  is  a  relevant  resource:  Has  it 
been  updated?  Is  there  anything  new  here? 

“A  fresh  site  says  all  kinds  of  positive 
things,”  says  Andy  Howarth,  president  of 
Snickelways  Interactive,  a  New  York- 
based  development  firm  that  focuses  on 
commerce  sites,  such  as  Rand  McNally’s 
online  store.  “The  message  is  ‘we  care 
about  you,  we’re  up-to-date,  we  know 
what’s  going  on.’  But  if  you  don’t  keep 
your  site  fresh,  the  message  is  ‘we’re  bor¬ 
ing,  we  don’t  know  what  we’re  doing,  and 
we  don’t  care.  So  get  over  it.’” 

Freshness  doesn’t  just  happen.  In  fact, 
it’s  unlikely  to  happen  without  a  concerted 
strategy.  Most  organizations  spend  so 
much  time,  money  and  energy  creating 
their  Web  sites  that  they  heave  a  sigh  of 
relief  once  the  site  launches  and  turn  their 
attention  to  Phase  Two  of  the  Web-devel¬ 
opment  work.  The  result  is  a  site  that 
molders  and  begins  to  wilt. 

Few  people  know  that  better  than 
Donna  Iucolano,  the  director  of  interactive 
services  at  1-800-Flowers.  The  10-year-old 
company  sold  $30  million  worth  of  foliage 
online  last  year,  and  it  wouldn’t  have  hap¬ 
pened  without  Iucolano’s  20-person  staff 
updating  the  inventory  every  weekday. 

They  change  specials,  promote  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  push  holiday  arrangements. 
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“As  frustrating  or  challenging  as  the 
development  stage  is,  that’s  really  the 
easy  part,”  says  Iucolano.  “Maintaining 
the  site  is  the  hard  part.  If  you  don’t  do 
that,  you’ll  lose  your  customers.” 

The  first  question  to  ask  in  devising  a 
freshness  strategy  (see  “Five  Ways  to  Get 
Fresh,”  Page  26)  is,  How  often  do  you 
need  to  update  your  site?  That  depends 
on  the  product  or  service  you  sell  and 
your  customers’  expectations.  “Your 
strategy  will  depend  on  what  your  busi¬ 
ness  is,”  says  Jonathan  Nelson,  CEO  of 
San  Francisco-based  Web  agency  Organic 
Online  ( www.organic.com ).  “Nike  has  to 
have  a  dynamic,  evolving  site.  They’re 
about  the  latest  high-tech  shoes  and  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  their  customers  expect  them  to 
always  have  something  new.  But  a  paper 
clip  manufacturer?  A  brochure  site  with 
prices  that  get  updated  as  necessary  might 
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This  is  not  about  a  new  kind  of  paper.  It  is 
about  getting  more  control  over  all  the  docu¬ 
ments  you  work  with  in  today’s  digital  office. 
Documents  are  always  moving  from  your 
screen  to  paper  and  back  again.  But  getting 
the  documents  on  your  screen  to  the  right 
place  in  the  right  form  can  leave  anyone 
frustrated.  You  need  a  simpler  way  to  work 
with  “paper,”  whatever  form  it  takes. 


That’s  why  our  wide  range  of  digital 
products,  document  services  and  software 
solutions  helps  you  access,  produce,  distrib¬ 
ute  and  publish  documents  in  whatever 
form  you  need. 

To  learn  more,  go  to  www.xerox.com/new, 
or  call  us  at  1-800-ASK-XEROX,  ext.  318.  And 
see  how  much  simpler  work  can  get  in  the 
digital  world,  circa  1998. 
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THE  MAIN  ATTRACTION 


be  all  you  need.” 

Nelson  warns  against  updating  mere¬ 
ly  for  the  sake  of  updating.  “You  don’t 
have  to  be  The  New  York  Times”  he  says. 
“I  have  made  recommendations  to  some 
clients  that  they  shouldn’t  update  daily  or 
weekly.  Not  everyone  is  a  publisher.” 

It’s  important  to  balance  the  costs 
against  the  benefits  of  updating  a  site, 
and  that  requires  an  assessment  of  what 
resources  are  involved.  Will  you  retain 
the  same  agency  that  designed  your  Web 
site  to  handle  updates?  That  route  is 
often  the  most  expensive,  but  it  may 
make  sense  for  an  organization  without 
enough  staff  to  handle  ongoing  Web 
duties.  The  other  option  is  to  dedicate 
employees  to  site  maintenance. 

With  either  option,  experts  say,  com¬ 
panies  should  budget  20  to  30  percent 
of  a  site’s  original  development  cost  for 
annual  maintenance.  And  it’s  impor¬ 
tant,  even  if  the  updates  are  done  by  an 
agency,  to  have  someone  on  staff  be 
responsible  for  the  timeliness  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  site. 


4 


Five  Ways  to 
Get  Fresh 


Weigh  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  daily,  weekly,  monthly 
or  quarterly  infusions  of  new 
content. 

Decide  who  is  responsible 
for  updates. 


Determine  what  updating 
must  be  done  manually  and 
what  can  be  automated. 

Find  out  if  there's  software 
that  can  make  updating 
easy  for  the  nonprogrammers 
in  your  organization. 

Create  a  schedule  for  main¬ 
taining  the  site  and  stick  to  it. 


The  cost  of  keeping  a  site  fresh 
is  likely  to  decline  over  1998  as 
more  tools  come  to  market  that  as¬ 
sist  in  the  process.  “You’ll  soon  start  see¬ 
ing  more  off-the-shelf  products  that  are 
designed  to  help  you  manage  content  and 
keep  your  site  fresh,”  says  Kevin  Mason, 
the  director  of  technology  at  Eagle  River 
Interactive,  a  Web  developer  in  Chicago. 
“But  it’s  a  real  gap  right  now — there  are 
plenty  of  tools  focused  on  creating  sites 
but  few  that  help  maintain  them.” 

To  make  up  for  the  lack  of  shrink- 
wrapped  products,  agencies  like  Eagle 
River,  Snickelways  and  Organic  have 
built  their  own  tools.  The  goal  is  to  help 
clients  use  simple,  browser-based  forms 
to  do  things  like  post  new  press  re¬ 
leases,  change  corporate  bios  and  up¬ 
date  pricing  and  product  info.  “The 
trend  is  going  toward  empowering 
clients  to  manage  their  own  updates,” 
says  David  Centner,  CEO  of  New 
York’s  K2  Design  Inc.  “It’s  a  little  more 
expensive  on  the  front  end,  but  it  makes 
maintenance  easier  and  less  expensive 
in  the  long  run.” 

Making  it  easy  to  keep  a  site  fresh 
without  requiring  expertise  in  HTML  or 
Unix  can  also  reduce  a  company’s  de¬ 
pendence  on  a  centralized  Web  function 
or  department,  allowing  anyone  to  make 


updates  from  their  desktop  PC. 

It  works  that  way  at  Resort  Sports 
Network  (RSN)  ( www.rsn.com ),  a  Port¬ 
land,  Maine,  company  that  provides 
Web  and  television  reports  about  events 
and  conditions  at  56  North  American 
ski  areas.  “Every  morning,  our  cam 
operators  at  the  ski  areas  take  digital 
pictures  and  use  their  Web  browsers  to 
upload  them — along  with  a  text  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  day’s  conditions  and  occa¬ 
sionally  an  audio  or  video  clip,”  says 
Elizabeth  Harvey,  RSN’s  content  editor. 
“We  don’t  do  anything.”  The  distrib¬ 
uted  updating  arrangement  lets  Har¬ 
vey’s  staff  of  10  work  on  new  projects — 
for  example,  enabling  visitors  to  book 
their  ski  vacations  online. 

Other  sites,  such  as  CNN  Interactive 
and  the  PointCast  Network,  automate 
their  updates  even  further.  The  bulk  of  the 
CNN  site  is  generated  by  scripts  that  grab 
the  latest  weather,  sports  scores  and  mar¬ 
ket  updates  and  shape  them  into  pages. 
Executive  Producer  Jeff  Garrard  esti¬ 
mates  that  somewhere  between  80  and 
1 00  stories  a  day  on  CNN  Interactive  are 
produced  by  humans,  while  thousands 
are  constructed  by  scripts.  “That  lets  us 
spend  our  human  effort  handcrafting  the 
big  stories  of  the  day — adding  audio, 
video,  graphics  and  producing  a  real  mul¬ 


timedia  experience,”  Garrard  says. 

PointCast’s  update  system  might 
be  the  most  automated  anywhere. 
Throughout  the  day,  programs  go  to 
partner  sites  like  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Reuters  News  Service  and  Wired,  grab 
the  latest  content  and  pour  it  into 
PointCast’s  database. 

And  some  people — for  instance, 
Iucolano  at  1-800-Flowers — have  even 
devised  ways  of  automating  not  just 
today’s  updates  but  future  ones.  “We 
create  pages  that  then  get  held  until  a 
certain  date,  which  lets  us  do  updates  in 
advance,”  she  says.  “We  try  to  stay 
ahead  because  in  our  business  we  have 
holiday  crunches,  and  you  don’t  want  to 
be  doing  a  lot  of  new  things  then.” 

To  make  sure  updates  don’t  fall  behind, 
sites  often  set  up  calendars  that  remind 
them  which  areas  need  to  be  updated 
when.  Point  people  are  given  ownership 
of  certain  pages  or  zones  of  the  site  to  pre¬ 
vent  those  areas  from  being  neglected. 

Once  a  process  is  in  place,  it’s  impor¬ 
tant  to  tell  the  user  that  your  site  is  being 
updated  regularly,  along  with  which 
parts  are  changing.  Some  sites  choose  to 
insert  on  certain  pages  a  line  that  reads, 
“This  page  last  updated  on....”  Others 
list  changes  on  the  home  page  or  set  up 
a  special  “What’s  New”  page  to  high¬ 
light  additions  and  revisions.  Commerce 
sites  can  indicate  freshness  by  automat¬ 
ically  creating  a  list  of  the  day’s  best¬ 
selling  items,  as  Snickelways  did  for 
Music  Spot,  an  online  music  retailer. 
“Show  them  what’s  flying,  what  they 
should  check  out,”  says  Howarth. 

Having  a  freshness  strategy  isn’t  an 
issue  of  fashion.  It’s  not  about  making  sure 
that  your  home  page  requires  all  the  lat¬ 
est  plug-ins.  At  stake  is  the  organization’s 
public  image.  As  the  Web  continues  to  go 
mainstream,  it  will  increasingly  be  the 
first — or  only — way  that  customers  inter¬ 
act  with  your  company.  “Making  your 
site  relevant  and  keeping  it  up-to-date  are 
the  two  key  things,”  says  Rick  Faulk,  vice 
president  of  marketing  at  IntraNetics,  a 
Woburn,  Mass.-based  software  company 
that  builds  shrink-wrapped  intranets. 
“You  can  spend  as  much  money  as  you 
want,  but  if  you  don’t  do  those  two  things, 
you’re  dead  in  the  water.”  E3Z3 


Scott  Kirsner  writes  about  technology 
and  business.  He  can  be  reached  at 
kirsner@worldnett.att.net. 
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The  Xerox  Document  Centre  family  of  digital 
copiers  totally  redefines  what  a  copier  is. 
They  run  on  the  network.  Driven  by  power¬ 
ful  CentreWare  network  software,  these 
copier/printers  let  workgroups  print,  fax, 
collate,  staple  and  control  scanning  from 
their  desktops. 

It  is  network  technology  that  any  IS 
director  can  appreciate.  It  not  only  gives 
users  new  productivity,  it’s  also  easy  to  install 


on  the  network  and  offers  the  hassle-free 
performance  of  a  laser  printer. 

What’s  more,  Xerox  CentreWare  Internet 
Services  extends  CentreWare  capabilities  to 
the  Internet  and  corporate  intranets,  for 
point-and-click  access  to  network  printing, 
faxing,  scanning,  and  device  status-all  via 
their  standard  Web  browsers. 

To  learn  more,  call  1-800-ASK-XEROX,  ext  317. 
Or  go  to  www.xerox.com/new. 
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XEROX 
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TeamSAP  is  a  new  initiative  of  people, 
representing  SAP’s  total  commitment  to 


processes  and  products 
customer  success. 


AcceleratedSAP.  Five  quick  steps  to  a  better  ROI.  Get  the  most  powerful  business 


software  in  the  world  the  fastest  way  possible  with  AcceleratedSAP.™  It’s  a  new  program  that  allows 

ccelerated... 

you  and  your  TeamSAP™  consultants  to  follow  a  proven  five-step 

...for  efficient  K/3  Implementation. 

path  to  R/3™  implementation.  From  Project  Preparation  through  Go  Live,  tools  and 


templates  minimize  delays  and  unplanned  costs.  Even  after  you’re  up 


A  Better  Return  On  Information.' 


ETHICAL  DILEMMAS  AND  LEGAL  LANDMINES 


governments  have  suffered  trying  to  impose  conventional  legal  thinking 
on  the  new  authentication  technology  known  as  digital  signatures. 

Digital  signatures  are  based  on  a  class  of  codes  that  have  two  keys.  What 
is  encrypted  by  one  key  can  be  decrypted  only  by  the  other  and  vice  versa. 
If  Alicia  keeps  one  key  private  while  making  the  other  public,  then  any  text 
that  can  be  decrypted  with  her  public  key  could  have  been  encrypted  only 
with  her  private  key  and  therefore  only  by  her.  Such  texts  are  said  to  have 
been  “signed”  by  Alicia.  In  some  ways,  such  signatures  represent  a 


higher  degree  of  authenticity  than  written 
signatures  because  they  are  harder  to 
forge — although  they  can  be  stolen. 

An  especially  attractive  feature  of  dig¬ 
ital  signatures  is  their  ability  to  allow  a 
text  to  be  signed  by  many  people;  a  text 
can  be  encrypted  once  by  a  procurement 
officer,  then  mailed  to  his  superior  who 
will  encrypt  it  again  with  her  private  key, 
and  finally  mailed  again  to  the  bank 
holding  the  company’s  credit  line  for  a 
third  pass.  A  vendor  decrypting  such  a 
purchase  order  can  be  confident  of  the 
identity  of  the  person  making  the  order, 
that  she  had  the  authority  to  make  the 
order  and  that  the  company  has  the 
credit  to  support  the  purchase.  Similarly, 
a  digitally  signed  response  to  an  RFP 
might  come  signed  with  one  key  from  a 
party  certifying  that  the  bidder  had  a 
good  credit  balance  and  another  from  a 
reference  bureau,  testifying  to  his  or  her 
work  history. 

While  all  of  these  functions  could 
certainly  be  performed 
on  paper  or  with  EDI, 
digital  signatures  are 
cheaper,  faster  and 
more  flexible.  As  im¬ 
portant  as  the  secu¬ 
rity  applications  of 
the  technology  might 
be,  many  feel  its 
future  as  a  manage¬ 
ment  tool  is  even  rosier. 

There  Oughta  Be  a  Law 

For  years  it  seemed  obvi¬ 
ous  that  to  be  useful  digi¬ 
tal  signatures  would  have 
to  be  backed  by  the  law.  What 
good  would  they  be  if  they 
weren’t  legal?  What  company 
would  issue  certificates  if  its  executives 
didn’t  have  a  clear  grasp  of  their  liabili¬ 
ties  in  case  they  made  a  bad  call?  Who 
would  accept  certificates  unless  the  issu¬ 
ing  company  was  willing  to  accept  some 
liability?  And  while  the  law  is  not 
always  quick  to  address  issues  that  are 
fundamentally  technological,  it  did 
appear  to  respond  quickly  to  this  topic. 


In  Code  We  Trust 


Lawmakers  are  struggling  to  dot  the  i’s  in 
digital  signature  legislation.  Maybe  they 
shouldn’t  bother. 


ONE  OF  THE  MORE  DELICIOUS  FANTASIES  PERVADING  TECH- 
nical  circles  is  that  someday  the  Internet  will  allow  society  to 
dispense  with  laws  and  lawyers,  at  least  in  civil  cases  involv¬ 
ing  contracts  and  torts.  The  idea  has  plenty  of  skeptics,  as  it 
should,  and  yet  sometimes  it  really  does  seem  as  though  infor¬ 
mation  technology  is  pushing  us  in  exactly  that  direction.  One  forceful 
suggestion  that  current  laws  are  practically  incompatible  with  the 

evolving  capabilities  of  the  technology  is 
evident  from  the  frustra¬ 
tion  state 
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In  1991,  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  formed  a  committee  to  draft  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  subject,  and  by  1995  one 
state,  Utah,  passed  legislation  based  on 
the  committee’s  work.  In  essence,  the 
deal  was  this:  Companies  wishing  to 
use  digital  signatures  to  certify  facts 
about  others  (such  as  identity,  credit 
rating  and  reputation)  could  limit  their 
liability  in  return  for  paying  a  $500  fee 
to  an  appropriate  state  agency,  posting 
a  $75,000  bond  and  conforming  to  a 
fairly  detailed  set  of  regulations  con¬ 
trolling  procedures  for  handling  cer¬ 
tificates.  (Details  at  www.commerce. 
state,  ut.  us! 'web / 'commerce/ 'digsig/dsmain. 
htm .)  But  no  sooner  had  the  legislation 
passed,  than  enthusiasm  for  it  began  to 
cool.  First,  the  fee  structure  seemed 
incompatible  with  the  global  ambitions 
of  the  technology.  Were  companies  that 
hoped  to  use  digital  signatures  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  fees  and  post  bonds  in 
every  jurisdiction  on  earth?  As  of  this 
writing,  two  years  later,  exactly  one 
company  has  signed  up. 

Last  May,  the  California  legislature 
passed  a  more  restrained  law  that  re¬ 
quired  no  fees  and  established  no  new 
state  agency.  It  simply  described  a  set  of 
criteria  that  would  allow  a  company  to 
appear  on  an  approved  listing  of  author¬ 
ities  who  were  certified  under  that  state’s 
laws.  One  business  implication  of  the 
law  was  its  presumption  that  if  and 
when  the  state  started  using  digital  sig¬ 
natures,  its  agencies  would  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  their  procurement  though 
companies  on  that  list. 

This  was  an  improvement  over  the 
Utah  legislation — backers  viewed  it  as 
more  technology-neutral — and,  as  of 
this  writing,  10  states  have  followed 
California’s  lead.  However,  even  that 
law  has  spurred  objections,  specifically 
over  the  thorny  problem  of  detail.  To  a 
lawyer,  detail  is  a  good  thing;  it  makes 
clear  when  suits  can  be  filed  and  when 
they  can’t.  However,  detail  in  a  law  gov¬ 
erning  such  a  new  technology,  especially 
one  fated  to  penetrate  so  many  jurisdic¬ 
tions  in  such  short  time,  was  more  prob¬ 
lematical  than  most. 

For  instance,  the  Utah  law  prohibited 
companies  from  giving  operational 
responsibilities  to  any  employee  convicted 
of  a  crime  involving  deception  within  the 
past  15  years.  Suppose  some  other  state 
or  nation  imposed  a  different  limit,  or 


defined  “operational  responsibility”  or 
“deception”  in  other  ways?  How  were 
those  differences  to  be  handled?  Would 
each  certificate  have  to  reflect  the  laws 
pertaining  to  the  specific  jurisdictions 
involved,  or  should  they  be  made  ge¬ 
neric,  and  if  so,  by  whom  and  how? 

The  same  problem  arises  with  the 
California  criteria.  For  example,  a  com¬ 
pany  on  the  list  will  be  dropped  unless  it 
submits  proof  of  continued  compliance 
every  two  years.  But  obviously  there’s 
nothing  magic  about  a  two-year  time 
frame.  Such  differences  would,  of  course, 
arise  in  an  unregulated  sector,  but  in  the 
private  sphere  variations  could  be  ironed 


out  in  a  conference  call  or,  at  most,  by 
putting  together  a  standards  committee. 
Only  legislatures  could  change  statutes, 
and  the  glacial  pace  of  legislative  action 
would  seem  to  guarantee  long  periods  of 
confusion  and  conflict. 

Make  No  Law 

As  these  considerations  have  simmered, 
they  have  engendered  something  resem¬ 
bling  a  race  to  the  regulatory  basement, 
with  various  states  competing  for  the 
honor  of  ruling  with  the  lightest  hand. 
The  winner  so  far  seems  to  be  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  which  has  proposed  a  draft  law 
that  did  nothing  but  rewrite  statutes  to 
make  sure  that  parties  were  free  to  use 
digital  signatures  if  they  wanted  to. 

“Some  laws  required  writings  on 
paper  and  signatures  in  ink,”  says  Daniel 
J.  Greenwood,  a  Massachusetts  deputy 
general  counsel  working  in  the  IT  divi¬ 
sion  of  state  government.  Greenwood 
thinks  that  once  digital  signatures  have 
been  made  not  illegal — as  opposed  to 
being  made  legal — governments  should 
wait  before  assuming  further  roles  in 
regulating  electronic  commerce.  “Im¬ 
portant  though  it  may  be,  perhaps  too 
much  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the 
role  of  government  as  lawmaker,”  he 
says.  Digital  signatures  inaugurate  a  new 
trust  infrastructure  in  world  commerce: 


Formal,  explicit  exchanges  of  authority 
and  authentication  will  characterize 
more  relationships  and  change  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  era  of  paper  contracts. 
Managing  this  transition  even  within  a 
single  company  is  complicated  enough, 
requiring  close  continuous  consultation 
among  corporate  counsel,  core  man¬ 
agement  and  CIOs. 

Greenwood’s  view  is  that  until  we 
know  about  how  these  new  reputation 
economies  will  work,  legislation  on  any 
level  would  end  up  doing  more  harm 
than  good.  His  argument  seems  to  draw 
strong  support.  He  adds  that,  on  the 
basis  of  his  experience  in  state  govern¬ 


ment,  many  organizations  would  bene¬ 
fit  from  running  an  “authentication 
audit”  that  carefully  examined  who  has 
to  approve  what,  when.  One  of  the  side 
benefits  of  moving  to  digital  signatures 
is  that  this  audit  occurs  automatically  as 
a  necessary  part  of  the  transition. 

For  the  moment,  digital  signatures 
exist  in  a  benign  legal  limbo.  Their  usual 
application  is  in  cheap  browser-server 
authentications  (as  in  SSL).  Vendors 
accept  no  liability  whatever  for  these 
exchanges,  but  the  technology  seems 
useful  enough  anyway.  Beyond  this  is  a 
range  of  experiments  within  networks 
of  established  business  relationships, 
often  using  intranets  or  extranets.  These 
are  controlled  by  negotiations  worked 
out  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  by  preexist¬ 
ing  contractual  relationships  or  by  reg¬ 
ulations  governing  the  overall  business 
mission,  such  as  the  rules  defining 
credit  card  liability. 

In  time,  the  role  of  the  state  will  likely 
clarify  itself  and  more  appropriate  laws 
will  be  based  on  that  enlightenment.  Or 
perhaps  all  the  players  will  find  life  in 
this  libertarian  limbo  pleasant  enough 
for  a  protracted  stay.  E0 

Fred  Hap  good  is  a  Boston-based  free¬ 
lance  writer.  He  can  be  reached  at 
hapgood@pobox.com. 


"Perhaps  too  much  emphasis 
has  been  given  to  the  role  of  government 

as  lawmaker." 

-Daniel  Greenwood,  Massachusetts  deputy  general  counsel 
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Test  reality, 


before 


WITH  THEJDNLY  COMPLETE  TESTING  SOLUTION  FOR  PACKAGED  APPLICATIONS 

Testing  the  refff  world  performance  of  your  SAP,  PeopleSoft,  Baan  or  Oracle  applications  is  crucial. 

Which  calls  for  Mercury  Interactive.  We  offer  the  most  comprehensive  suite  of  tools  to  measure 
the  performance,  functionality  and  scalability  of  packaged  applications.  Combined  with  our 
relationships  with  systems  integrators  and  our  own  consulting,  you  will  deploy  first  quality 
applications,  first  time  around.  Save  time.  And  control  costs. That  s  why  40%*  of  the  testing  tools  in 
use  are  from  Mercury  Interactive.  For  a  dose  of  reality,  visit  us  atwww.merc-int.com/cosap/  mercury  interactive 


reality 


tests 
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Janet  Wejman;  Senior  Vice  President 
and  CIO,  Continental. 


PENTIUM®PRO 

PROCESSOR 


All  WorldMark  servers  shown  feature  Intel  Pentium  Pro  processors.  The  Intel  Inside  Logo  and  Pentium  are  registered 
trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  Teradata  is  a  registered  trademark  and  WorldMark  is  a  trademark  of  NCR  Corporation. 
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“A  lot  of  companies  can  build  a  data  warehouse.  Only  the 
NCRTeradata®  database  lets  you  build  a  reliable,  robust, 
scalable  data  warehouse.” 


Continental 

Airlines* 


Continental  Airlines  wanted  to  build  a  data 
warehouse  that  could  help  them  discover  new 
revenue  opportunities.  So,  they  asked  NCR,  the  world  leader  in  data 
warehousing,  to  help  get  the  project  ofjnhe  ground. 

NCR  worldwide  Services  professionals  got  them  quickly  up 
and  running  with  a  300-gigab^e  scalable  data  warehouse  that  clearly 
demonstrated  the  advantages  of  using  detailed  data  to  determine  seat 
pricing.  And  Continenta^experienced  no  problems  even  as  their  data 
warehouse  grew  ta^ver  one  terabyte  from  the  three  years  of  booking 
and  revenue  information  they  have  continued  to  capture  and  store. 

ig  our  NCR  Teradata  database  on  our  highly  scalable 
NdR  j^mnt£ll\lark™3ervers,  Continental  uses  Teradata's  unmatched  ability 
tQjfraa&ftr ad  hoc#:omplex  business  questions  to  analyze  and  interpret 

lal  seat  pricing.  All  of  which  lets  them  get  the 
Corners  at  the  right  time. 

TeradS^Tdatabase  is  the  only  parallel 


database  that  scales  from  a  few  gigabytes  up  to  10 
terabytes  and  beyond.  And  our  NCR  WorldMark  servers 
are  the  most  scalable  platform  in  the  industry. 

To  learn  more  about  how  NCR  can  help  you  set  up  a  scalable  data 
warehouse  that's  perfect  for  your  business  needs,  call  1  800  CALL-NCR, 
ext.  3000.  Or  visit  us  on  the  web  at  www.ncr.com.To  learn  more  about 
Continental  Airlines,  visit  www.flycontinental.com. 


®NCR 


Transactions  in  the  Age  of  the  Consumer 


COVER  STORY:  INTRANET  PROFILE 


Internal 

MEDICINE 


Diagnosing  a  potentially  fatal  industry  shakeout, 
medical-book  publisher  Williams  &  Wilkins 
prescribed  a  potent  intranet  that  is  already  boosting 
its  chances  of  survival 


By  Anne  Stuart 


From  outside  williams  &  wilkins  co.,  the  revolution  in  progress  isn't 

obvious.  But  spend  a  little  time  at  the  medical-science  publishing  house,  located 
in  a  renovated  railroad  warehouse  next  to  Baltimore’s  Oriole  Park  at  Camden 
Yards,  and  you’ll  soon  hear  about  how  the  company’s  ambitious  intranet  proj¬ 
ect  is  changing  just  about  every  employee’s  job.  Known  as  the  Wave,  the  intranet 
provides  a  single  source  where  Williams  &  Wilkins  employees  can  access  a  lot  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  every  Williams  &  Wilkins  book,  journal,  CD-ROM,  video  and  software 
product — from  initial  proposal  to  final  inventory. 

As  a  result,  the  Wave  is  reshaping  or  sweeping  away  business  processes  that,  in  some 
cases,  had  changed  little  in  the  company’s  108-year  history.  By  creating  an  online  repos¬ 
itory  to  replace  file  cabinets  full  of  paper 
records  that  were  often  outdated  and  unre¬ 
liable,  the  Wave  is  eliminating  the  need  for 
employees  to  physically  track  down  docu¬ 
ments  and  double-check  information  with 
colleagues. 

And  company  officials  credit  the  Wave 
with  promoting  greater  efficiency  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  as  well  as  with  spawning  lucrative 
new  opportunities  thanks  to  its  integration 
with  the  online  store  on  the  company’s  pub¬ 
lic  Web  site. 

For  Becky  Himmelheber,  a  medical-edu¬ 
cation  textbook  marketing  manager,  the 
Wave  makes  it  possible  to  find  the  latest 


CORPORATE  PROFILE 

: 

COMPANY:  Williams  &  Wilkins  Co. 
a  division  of  Waverly  Inc.* 

FOUNDED:  1890 

BASED:  Baltimore,  Md. 

URL:  www.wwilkins.com 

LINE  OF  BUSINESS:  Leading 
global  publisher  of  trade  science, 


Reader  ROI 


IN  THIS  STORY  READERS  WILL 
learn  how  a  tradition-bound 
company 

►  Looked  to  intranet  technology 
to  stay  competitive  in  a 
changing  industry 

►  Leverages  an  intranet  to  create 
a  new  sales  channel 

►  Combats  employee  resistance  to 
new  technology 


medical  and  allied  health  books, 
journals  and  electronic  media 

REVENUES:  $170  million  in  1997 

EMPLOYEES:  About  630  worldwide 
*  Comp  any  was  offered  for  sale 
late  in  1 997;  sale  pending  in 
early  1998. 
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resist  its  use.  Even  the  project’s  cham¬ 
pion,  Christopher  O’Callaghan,  a  man¬ 
ager  in  the  company’s  Publishing  Re¬ 
sources  Group,  says  he’s  got  at  least  60 
items  on  his  wish  list  for  upgrades  and 
enhancements,  like  tying  the  Wave  into 
the  company’s  fulfillment  systems  and 
expanding  its  offerings  for  international 
users.  Still,  the  Wave  earned  the  project 
a  WebMaster  50/50  award  (see 
“Superior  Interiors,”  WebMaster ,  August 
1997),  and  it  bears  examination  not  just 
in  terms  of  how  it  has  changed  life  at 
Williams  &  Wilkins,  but  for  what  its 
implications  are  for  other  trade  publish¬ 
ers — and  for  any  other  industries  that 
can  benefit  by  using  a  Web-based  proj¬ 


ect  management  system. 

The  Williams  &  Wilkins  story  dates 
to  1890,  when  a  teenage  printer 
named  John  H.  Williams  opened  a 
small  print  shop  in  downtown  Bal¬ 
timore,  eventually  taking  on  a  partner, 
Henry  B.  Wilkins.  Although  both 
moved  on  to  other  pursuits  before  the 
turn  of  the  century,  their  company  had 
already  become  so  well-known  that 
succeeding  generations  of 
owners  never  shed  the 
founders’  names.  Over  the 
next  several  decades,  Wil¬ 
liams  &c  Wilkins  began 
publishing  medical  and 
scientific  books  and  jour¬ 
nals,  steadily  acquiring 
smaller  trade  publishers. 

In  the  1980s  and  early 
’90s,  the  company  phased 
out  its  printing  business 
and  began  producing  soft¬ 
ware,  CD-ROMs  and 
videos  as  well  as  putting 
products  online.  Williams 
&  Wilkins  also  continued 
expanding  internationally, 
acquiring,  among  other 
businesses,  a  major  Ger¬ 
man  publisher,  Urban  & 
Schwarzenburg. 

But  English-print  publi¬ 
cations,  sold  primarily  to 
wholesalers  rather  than  to 
readers,  remain  the  core 
product  line  of  Williams  & 
Wilkins.  This  year,  the  com¬ 
pany  will  publish  about  150 
new  editions,  not  including 
software  from  its  Profes¬ 
sional  Learning  Services 
Division,  in  addition  to  about  40  profes¬ 
sional  journals  and  500  existing  volumes 
in  the  sciences,  medicine,  surgery,  phar¬ 
macy,  chiropractic,  dentistry,  veterinary 
medicine,  nursing,  allied  health  fields  such 
as  nutrition  and  physical  therapy,  test 
preparation  and  reference.  Typical  titles 
are  High  Yield  Gross  Anatomy ,  Grants 
Dissector ,  Finance  for  Nurse  Managers , 
Low  Back  Pain,  Fifth  Edition  and  the 
famous  med-school  tomes  Stedman’s 
Dictionary  and  Gray’s  Anatomy. 

Meanwhile,  says  Executive  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  Arthur  Newman,  the  company — 
like  its  competitors — faces  a  shrinking 
market.  Newman  says  industrywide 
sales  dropped  about  4  percent  in  1996. 


CEO  Ted  Hutton,  left,  hopes  to 
turn  a  $315,000  investment 
into  $1  million  in  sales. 
Below,  Executive  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Arthur  Newman:  "We're 
not  trying  to  become  a 
technology  company,"  he 
says  about  the  intranet. 
"We  still  want  to  be  a 
publishing  company." 


page  counts  and  prices  with 
a  few  mouse  clicks  instead 
of  with  dozens  of  phone 
calls.  For  Tim  Moran,  an 
associate  international  mar¬ 
keting  manager,  it  means  spending  less 
time  in  Baltimore  answering  questions 
from  the  company’s  sales  force  and  more 
time  out  in  the  world  talking  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  Asked  to  sum  up  the  Wave, 
Moran  says  simply:  “It  expedites  every¬ 
thing.”  And  because  the  Wave’s  data¬ 
base  also  automatically  updates  the 
online  catalog  on  the  company’s  public 
Web  site  ( www.wwilkins.com ),  CEO 
Ted  Hutton  envisions  turning  a 
$315,000  investment  into  $1  million  in 
sales.  At  least  that’s  the  hope.  (See  “More 
Profits  in  Store,”  Page  38.) 

At  the  same  time,  the  Wave  isn’t  yet 
universally  accepted:  Some  users  com¬ 
plain  of  struggling  servers  and  some  still 
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Managed  care  has  prompted  its  ultimate 
customers,  health-care  professionals,  to 
pare  down  their  own  spending.  Now, 
once  they’re  out  of  medical  school, 
health-care  pros  choose  books  in  only 


in  medical  publishing,”  the  company’s 
1996  annual  report  warns.  To  guarantee 
that  it  will  be  among  those  left  standing, 
Williams  &  Wilkins  recognized  a  few 
years  ago  that  it  needed  to  move  fast  to 


From  the  start,  the  executive  team 
maintained  a  dear,  narrow  focus  for  their 
intranet  project,  opting  for  an  information 
repository,  not  a  workflow  product. 


two,  or  at  the  most,  three  categories 
instead  of  buying  books  in  their  specialty 
and  five  other  areas. 

For  that  reason,  the  company  expects 
some  fallout  in  its  own  industry  over  the 
next  two  years.  “The  focus  on  contain¬ 
ment  of  health-care  costs  in  North 
America,  Europe  and  Japan  will  continue 
to  serve  as  a  drag  on  our  market’s  growth 
and  cause  further  industry  consolidation 


sharpen  its  competitive  edge. 

To  do  that,  the  company  looked  to 
the  Internet.  Like  everyone  else,  the  com¬ 
pany  initially  focused  on  its  public  Web 
site.  Erected  in  November  1995,  the  site 
put  the  company’s  entire  catalog  online, 
but  the  information,  getting  stale  even 
before  the  hard-copy  catalog  saw  print, 
was  updated  online  only  once  a  month. 

And  updating  was  no  easy  task. 


More  Profits  in  Store 


Information  was  “scattered 
all  over  the  company,  and  not 
everybody  had  access  to  it,” 
recalls  Cheryl  L.  Lincoln, 
director  of  network  services. 
And  the  most  important  doc¬ 
uments — the  “green  sheet,”  or 
initial  publishing  proposal,  and 
the  Title  Wave,  a  twice-a-year 
product-information  news¬ 
letter  for  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment — were  handled  on  paper. 
Nobody  kept  a  master  copy. 
That  meant,  for  instance,  a 
book  editor  and  a  marketing 
manager  might  each  update 
their  own  green  sheets  with 
revised  publication  dates — with¬ 
out  bothering  to  inform  each 
other  about  the  changes.  To  find 
out  when  the  book  would  actual¬ 
ly  appear  in  print  required  plug¬ 
ging  into  what  CEO  Hutton  calls 
“the  informal  network” — in  other 
words,  like  Becky  Llimmelheber, 
making  phone  call  after  phone  call 


For  Williams  &  Wilkins,  an  intranet  is  seen  as  a  ivay  to  streamline  in-house 
operations,  hut  CEO  Ted  Hutton  hopes  for  some  external  rewards,  too 


\ 


y. 
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WILLIAMS  &  WILKINS  CO.  DEVEL- 
oped  its  intranet  for  the  usual 
reasons:  making  in-house  pro¬ 
cesses,  collaboration,  and  communica¬ 
tion  faster,  better  and  cheaper. 

But  Ted  Hutton,  the  Baltimore-based 
medical-science  publisher’s  CEO,  believed 
from  the  start  that  the  Wave  might  wash 
up  significant  external  revenues  as  well. 

That  concept  became  reality  in  October 
1997,  when  Williams  &  Wilkins  started 
using  a  secure  server,  letting  the  Wave 
sell  2,000  books,  journals  and  electronic 
products  directly  from  its  public  Web  site 
(www.wwilkins.com) . 

The  company  had  listed  its  products 
online  for  nearly  three  years,  and  cus¬ 
tomers  could  even  order  through  the  site. 
But  before,  transactions  weren’t  secure, 
and  the  online  version  was  constantly  out 
of  date.  Now,  though,  it’s  highly  secure 
and  updated  daily  with  information  from 


the  Wave,  sent  automatically  by  FTP  each 
morning. 

Suppose  a  marketing  manager  gets 
enthusiastic  reader  comments  about  The 
Journal  of  Trauma,  which  would  enhance 
the  catalog  text  for  that  monthly  profes¬ 
sional  journal.  “Before,  you’d  e-mail  a 
request”  to  Web  developers  asking  them 
to  put  the  comment  online,  says  Chris¬ 
topher  Brenchley,  Williams  &  Wilkins 
manager  of  Internet  sales  and  service, 
“Now  you  just  key  in  and  customize  the 
[internal]  product  description  to  include 
a  testimonial,  and  it’s  reflected  in  the  store 
the  next  day.” 

Something’s  working:  On  its  first  day 
in  business,  a  Saturday,  the  online  store 
earned  nearly  $3,000  following  a  launch 
with  no  advertising  or  promotions. 

Hutton  says  the  store,  launched  for 
about  $65,000,  attracted  about  60,000 
visitors  a  month  and  earned  $300,000  in 


1997;  he  projects  $1  million  in  sales  for 
1998.  Not  a  shabby  return  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  $315,000  investment  in  the  Wave 
and  the  online  store.  “Savings  [from 
online  sales]  are  significant  because  the 
costs  are  fixed  and,  to  a  large  extent,  a 
byproduct  of  what  we  already  need  to 
do,”  such  as  generating  product  informa¬ 
tion  for  other  channels,  Flutton  says.  It 
also  costs  less  to  sell  a  book  online  than  by 
direct  mail  or  in  person. 

But  Hutton  says  the  company’s  human 
sales  force  isn’t  complaining.  “I  believe 
that  the  Internet  will  enhance  sales  in  all 
channels,”  he  says.  “Some  people  want  to 
touch  and  feel  the  product  before  buying 
and  will  visit  a  bookstore  or  a  rep’s  table 
at  a  meeting  to  preview  the  product.” 

As  spinoffs,  the  company  also  launched 
a  medical  clip-art  sales  site  (www. 
mediclip.com )  and  a  separate  site  for  its 
flagship  Stedman’s  medical-reference 
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Manager  Christopher  O'Callaghan,  left,  met 
with  developers  every  week  to  keep  the 
intranet  project  on  track.  Marketing  Man¬ 
ager  Becky  Himmelheber's  enthusiasm  for 
the  intranet  helped  woo  reluctant  users. 


guides  {www.stedmans.com) .  And  these 
developments  are  just  the  first  steps.  “It’s 
a  segue  to  other  Web  pages  where  [cus¬ 
tomers]  can  order  information  and  have 
it  delivered  over  the  Web  as  opposed  to 
ordering  a  book  and  having  it  mailed  to 
them,”  Hutton  says.  The  company  also 
hopes  its  online  store  will  reach  nontradi- 
tional  customers  by  creating  greater 
awareness  of  new  titles  like  Conversations 
about  Cancer ,  targeted  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic,  as  well  as  product  lines  designed  for 
other  professionals,  such  as  lawyers  and 
insurance  executives.  Ultimately,  Williams 
&  Wilkins  might  even  offer  distance  learn¬ 
ing,  allowing  its  target  audience  of  health¬ 
care  professionals  to  earn  their  required 
continuing  medical  education  credits 
online.  “The  Web  is  a  perfect  place. ..to 
deliver  information  and  questions,  docu¬ 
mentation  and  scoring,”  Hutton  says. 

-A.  Stuart 


to  find  the  right  person  with  the 
right  date. 

Things  were  even  tougher  for  sales¬ 
people  who  pitched  products  to  the 
company’s  customers,  primarily  whole¬ 
salers  and  college  professors.  Because 
their  heavy  paper-stuffed  binders  were 
updated  only  twice  a  year,  they,  too,  typ¬ 
ically  hit  the  phones,  calling  marketers 
at  the  Baltimore  headquarters  to  get 
accurate  information. 

These  actions  hardly  set  the  scene  for 
Williams  &  Wilkins  to  provide  the  high¬ 
speed,  high-accuracy  customer  service 
that  executives  deemed  critical  to  the 
company’s  survival.  The  executives  real¬ 
ized  they  needed  a  single  cradle-to-grave 
repository  of  information  about  every 
product,  accessible  around  the  clock  from 
anywhere  in  the  world.  They  needed  it 
quickly — within  six  months,  if  possible — 
for  an  initial  investment  of  $250,000. 

From  the  start,  the  executive  team 
maintained  a  clear,  narrow  focus  for  their 


project.  They  wanted  an  information 
repository,  not  a  workflow  product.  They 
wanted  to  streamline  and  speed  up  exist¬ 
ing  processes,  not  create  new  electronic 
ones.  As  Newman  puts  it,  “We’re  not  try¬ 
ing  to  become  a  technology  company.  We 
still  want  to  be  a  publishing  com¬ 
pany.”  And  they  wanted  it  to 
look  as  familiar  as  possible.  For 
that  reason,  the  standard  Web- 
browser  interface  includes  but¬ 
tons  for  the  green  sheet  and  Title 
Wave ,  even  though  the  former  is 
entirely  electronic  and  the  latter 
appears  on  paper  only  twice  a  year. 

While  Williams  &  Wilkins  had 
business  vision,  it  didn’t  have  the 
in-house  technical  expertise  nec¬ 
essary  to  develop  such  a  ground¬ 
breaking  project.  Most  of  its  out¬ 
sourcing  candidates  had  no 
comparable  experience  either.  So 
the  company  selected  Century 
Computing  Inc.,  of  Laurel,  Md. 
( www.cen.com ),  a  19-year-old 
company  whose  resume  included 
the  creation  of  Internet-based  med¬ 
ical  research  tools  for  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine  in  Bethesda, 
Md.  In  spring  1996,  three  Century 
developers  spent  about  six  weeks 
studying  Williams  &  Wilkins,  inter¬ 
viewing  editors,  marketing  staff, 
salespeople  and  others.  Throughout 
the  four-month  development  phase, 
the  three  also  met  weekly  with 
O’Callaghan  who  served  as  the  com¬ 
pany’s  point  man  on  the  project.  “In  my 
mind,  that  was  half  the  reason  for  [the 
Wave’s]  success,”  Century  Solutions 
Manager  Andrew  J.  Musliner  says  of 
those  meetings.  The  other  half,  the 
intranet’s  developers  say,  is  what  the 
Wave  offered  employees — although 
Williams  &  Wilkins  continues  to  work 
on  convincing  some  employees  that  the 
benefits  are  worth  the  effort  to  change 
time-honored  ways  of  doing  their  work. 

Launched  in  November  1996,  within 
two  weeks  of  its  target  date,  the  Wave  is 
a  customized  database  of  all  product 
information,  ranging  from  author  con¬ 
tact  information  to  product  costs  to  cat¬ 
alog  text.  To  standardize  page  layout, 
the  developers  turned  to  the  Sapphire 
Group’s  ( www.sapphiregroup.com ) 
PageBlazer,  an  off-the-shelf  tool  that 
automatically  assembles  information  in 
preformatted  pages  that  users  can  view 
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CIO  and  VP  Marion  Mullauer  says  reluctance 
to  share  product  information  faded  when 
the  company  opened  an  online  store. 

on  a  standard  desktop  Web  browser. 
Each  department  is  responsible  for  enter¬ 
ing  its  own  information,  and  some 
departments  even  offer  users  different 
levels  of  information — such  as  the  choice 
between  brief  two-line  product  sum¬ 
maries  or  full  multiple-paragraph  cata¬ 
log  descriptions. 

People  in  marketing,  editorial,  pro¬ 
duction,  administration,  finance,  sales, 
creative  communications  and  customer 
service  have  access  to  the  same  “master 
copy”  of  the  information.  If  somebody 
updates  a  file — moving  up  a  publication 
date,  increasing  a  page  count,  adjusting 
a  price — everybody  else  can  quickly  find 
out.  Naturally,  there  are  controls, 
assigned  by  password  as  employees  gain 
access  to  the  system;  only  a  high-level 
editor  can  increase  the  number  of  com¬ 
plimentary  book  copies,  for  instance, 
while  only  a  top  communications  spe¬ 
cialist  can  rewrite  catalog  text. 

Initially,  the  company  and  its  out¬ 
sourcer  considered  naming  their  creation 
Homer,  both  in  reference  to  the  home 
runs  hit  at  the  Baltimore  Orioles’  ball¬ 
park  next  door  and — because  they’re  in 


For  marketers,  the  intranet  not  only 
centralizes  all  the  data  they  need, 
it  lets  them  quickly  disseminate  new 
competitive  intelligence  to  salespeople. 


wallet-sized  brochure  to  everyone  in  the 
company,  listing  early  champions  and 
trumpeting  the  Wave’s  benefits:  “Instead 
of  stacks  of  paper,  hard-to-read  hand¬ 
writing  and  conflicting  facts,  you  can 
have  a  clear  view  to  each  journal,  book 
or  electronic  product.. .[you)  can  search 
for  one  product,  or  a  group  of  products, 
by  title,  author,  specialty  and  more.” 
Because  only  a  handful  of  employees  pre¬ 


to  take  it  seriously.”  In  one  such  example, 
a  book  editor  realized  the  importance  of 
keeping  Wave  data  current  after  one  of 
her  authors  called  her  to  complain  after 
seeing  incorrect  information  about  him¬ 
self  on  the  company’s  public  site.  The 
frantic  editor  “suddenly  became  very 
interested  in  the  Wave,”  O’Callaghan 
recalls.  Others  took  to  the  Wave  like 
ducks  to  a  pond.  For  marketers,  the 


the  publishing  industry — as  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  author  of  the 
ancient  Greek  Odyssey.  What 
they  found,  though,  was  that 
people  more  typically  associated 
it  with  cartoon  buffoon  Homer 
Simpson.  Finally,  somebody 
came  up  with  the  Wave,  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  Baltimore’s  nearby 
harbor  as  well  as,  of  course,  the 
Title  Wave,  the  company’s 
newsletter  for  marketers. 

The  launch  wasn’t  without 
hitches.  Due  to  a  bug  in 
Netscape  Communications 
Corp.’s  Navigator  browser, 
Musliner  says,  Java  Script 
sometimes  hiccuped  as 
employees  tried  to  exercise 
some  of  their  much-bally- 
hooed  empowerment  by 
entering  or  updating  infor¬ 
mation.  Overall,  though, 
technical  problems  were  so 
minor  the  team  spent  less 
than  two  days  ironing 
them  out  in  the  first  six  months  online. 
Tougher  to  overcome  was  some  employ¬ 
ees’  tradition-bound  skepticism,  their 
uncertainty  about  whether  to  view  the 
Wave  as  a  threat  or  an  opportunity. 
“They  say  that  if  you  build  it,  they  will 
come,”  Newman  says.  “But  they  weren’t 
exactly  knocking  the  door  down.” 

To  woo  users,  the  developers  seeded 
the  company  with  advocates,  true  believ¬ 
ers,  in  critical  areas,  including  Himmel- 
heber  in  marketing.  They  distributed  a 


viously  had  desktop  Internet  access,  the 
developers  scheduled  half-day  sessions 
training  people  how  to  enter  and  retrieve 
information,  find  related  products  for 
upselling  and  scope  out  the  competition. 
And  the  developers  applied  a  little  tough 
love  to  force  behavior  changes.  For 
instance,  they  eliminated  the  hard-copy 
green  sheet,  forcing  employees  to  turn  to 
the  Web  as  the  sole  source  of  product 
development  information. 

Executives  also  attributed  some  resis¬ 
tance  to  the  Williams  &  Wilkins  decen¬ 
tralized  culture,  which  is  segregated  into 
distinctive  product  lines  and  grows 
increasingly  complicated  as  the  com¬ 
pany  absorbs  employees  from  the 
smaller  specialty  publishers  it  regularly 
acquires.  (O’Callaghan,  for  instance, 
came  aboard  when  Williams  &  Wilkins 
swallowed  up  the  smaller  test-prepara¬ 
tion  publisher  where  he  was  employed.) 

“Those  who  resisted  had  their  own 
product  information  and  didn’t  feel  the 
need  to  share,”  says  CIO  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Marion  Mullauer.  But  some  reluc¬ 
tance  to  collaborate  internally  withered 
late  in  1997,  when  Williams  &  Wilkins 
opened  an  online  store  on  its  external  site. 
Visitors  can  buy  products  directly  from 
the  public  site,  making  their  choices  from 
the  online  catalog,  which  is  updated  daily 
with  information  from  the  intranet. 
That’s  prompted  many  ex-holdouts  to 
ride  the  Wave.  “Now  it  is  being  used  in  a 
way  that  affects  them,”  Mullauer  says. 
“They  want  to  make  sure  it’s  presented 
correctly  on  the  [public]  site,  so  they  need 
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Test  Y2K  data  as  you  go/-  CADAS  can  help  speed  your  project  ahead 


There's  less  than  675  days  to  go  a\yn  many 
companies  will  not  be  ready.  How  aie  you  d 
When  millions  are  at  risk,  predict  Jne  fu 
confidently,  CADAS  data  aging  ^ft w/e  enables  rea 
world  testing.  You'll  know  if  yg/ir^j^mediation 
really  works. 

Test  your  Year  2000  data^C the  turmoil  of  time 
right  now.  Uncover  hiddeo^ate  problems  that  co 
cost  people  their  jobs.  CODAS'  data  aging  solution 
delivers  peace  of  mind^now,  not  later.  We  help  you 
know  what's  going  to  happen,  even  if  you  don't 
remediate. 

CADAS  turns  the  complex  compliance 
testing  process  into  a  simple, 
manageable  one.  Testing  takes  time 
and  skimpy  testing  disguises  future 
trouble. 


CADAS  makes  date  adjustments  a  snap,  forward  or 
backward,  in  all  stages  of  data  testing.  Don't  invest  a  nickel 
in  Y2K  data  aging  until  you  look  at  CADAS  software. 

•  Complete  stand-alone  testing  solution 
It's  database  independent 
imnmdiate  delivery 
ustomization  available 

Know  which  of  your  applications  are  Year  2000  compliant 
—  and  if  not,  why  not.  CADAS  gives  you  a  secure  grip  on 
Year  2000  right  now.  It  is  the  only  solution  that  meets  every 
criteria  in  data  time  travel.  Calendar  and  business  rules 
remain  undisturbed  and  firmly  linked  in  the 

future.  CADAS  has  been  proven  for  7  years  by 
international  corporations. 

Keep  time  on  your  side  — 
call  us  today  for  details 


or  visit  our  web  site 

The  only  solution  that  maintains  business  integrity  of  your  test  data 
12707  High  Bluff  Dr.,  Second  Floor,  San  Diego,  CA,  92130  USA  (619)  350-4358  Fax:  (619)  350-4359 
Web  site:  http://www.cadas.com  •  E-Mail:  General@CADAS.com  •  London:  0181-831-6800 


intranet  not  only  centralizes  all 
the  data  they  need,  it  lets  them 
quickly  disseminate  new  com¬ 
petitive  intelligence  to  salespeo¬ 
ple,  who  in  turn  can  use  it  to 
close  deals.  For  example,  the  lat¬ 
est  information  on  similar  books 
produced  by  rivals,  comments 
from  readers,  and  suggested 
sales  strategies  based  on  the 
product’s  features  and  benefits 
can  be  shared  among  marketers 
and  salespeople  quickly  and  effi¬ 
ciently.  Marketers  can  even 
update  the  database  fields  with 
potential  objections  and  recom¬ 
mendations  about  responding  to 
them.  Suppose  an  objection 
says,  “The  last  edition  lacked  enough 
illustrations.”  The  suggested  response  is, 
“This  edition  is  lavishly  illustrated,  with 
65  color  photographs,  19  charts  and  a 
dozen  diagrams.”  For  the  first  time,  says 
Peter  Darcy,  a  clinical  marketing  man¬ 
ager,  “the  competition  is  ingrained  in  the 
product  and  how  it  relates  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  from  the  beginning.  ” 

It  also  allows  marketers  to  incorporate 
new  information  about  products.  Before 
the  Wave,  positive  book  reviews  simply 
went  into  a  hard-copy  file.  What  hap¬ 
pened  to  them  there?  “Probably  nothing,” 
Himmelheber  admits.  Now  excerpts  can 
be  keyed  into  the  product  record,  giving 
salespeople  yet  another  selling  point.  And 
if,  even  with  all  that  available  information, 
Himmelheber  has  a  question,  the  Wave 
will  tell  her  whom  to  contact,  because 
each  record  lists  all  employees  associated 
with  that  particular  product. 

The  Wave  has  also  streamlined  the 
print-catalog  production  process. 
Because  all  product  information  in  the 
catalog  is  now  updated  automatically 
by  the  Wave,  the  production  process  for 
the  hard-copy  catalog  has  been  cut 
from  four  months  to  a  matter  of  weeks. 

Tim  Moran  from  marketing  says  sales 
reps  no  longer  need  to  call  him  for  infor¬ 
mation — book  prices,  page  counts,  details 
about  the  author  and  so  forth — because 
they  can  get  the  most  current  information 
themselves  from  the  Wave  anytime.  “It 
gives  you  the  opportunity  to  do  more 
meaningful — and  ultimately  more  prof¬ 
itable — things  with  your  time,”  he  says. 
For  Moran,  that  means  traveling  more 
often  to  meet  customers  in  locations  as 
distant  as  Germany  or  Jamaica.  In  addi- 
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tion,  primarily  for  government 
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tion,  he  says,  “it  makes 
our  field  offices  feel  more 
part  of  the  whole  show 
because  they’re  more 
tied  into”  the  Baltimore 
headquarters. 

The  company’s  Balti¬ 
more-based  customer 
service  force  can  use  the 
Web  to  “upsell,”  or  suggest  additional 
products.  For  instance,  if  a  nurse  calls  to 
order  Nursing  Care  of  the  Cardiac 
Patient,  a  software  product  by  Linda 
Baas,  the  salesperson  can  quickly  search 
for  titles  and  descriptive  information  on 
other  books  by  Baas  or  books  and  soft¬ 
ware  by  other  authors  on  cardiac  care, 
and  then  suggest  them  to  the  caller. 

Because  of  that  capability,  the  upselling 
goals  at  Williams  &  Wilkins  increased  by 
$1  million  in  1997,  CEO  Hutton  says. 
They  also  hope  to  sell  at  least  $1  million 
in  1998  through  the  online  store  on  the 
company’s  public  site,  most  of  it  in  new 
sales  at  significant  savings. 

Beyond  that,  though,  Hutton  can’t 
quantify  the  company’s  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  Wave  except  to  note  that 
“we  knew  the  savings  in  people’s  time 
and  accuracy  of  the  information  was 
worth  it.” 

At  the  same  time,  riding  the  Wave 
offers  its  own  dangers.  Some  users  com¬ 
plain  of  frequent  server  downtime.  “It 
does  not  make  my  job  easier  when  I 
can’t  get  into  the  Wave,”  says  Elizabeth 
Dillon,  an  assistant  to  an  acquisitions 
editor.  Although  the  company  continues 
to  promote  companywide  acceptance, 
some  product  lines  aren’t  always  fully 
represented  online,  meaning  that  em- 


Although  Manager  Andrew  Musliner  of  Cen¬ 
tury  Computing  experienced  some  technical 
glitches,  skepticism  among  Williams  & 
Wilkins  employees  proved  more  troublesome. 

ployees  like  Dillon  occasionally  must  still 
pick  up  the  phone  or  search  for  the  most 
recent  hard-copy  green  sheet.  Some  new 
users  initially  found  the  Wave  interface 
too  cumbersome,  with  too  many  choices, 
but  developers  have  since  streamlined 
the  interface.  Others  would  like  to  see 
capabilities  that  would  allow  users  to 
analyze  or  project  sales  or  develop  bud¬ 
gets,  for  instance. 

“Even  now,  while  it’s  a  good  accep¬ 
tance  rate,  it’s  not  universal,”  Newman 
acknowledges.  But  he  and  others  believe 
that  as  the  Wave,  like  the  Web  itself,  con¬ 
tinues  to  revolutionize  their  industry, 
more  and  more  employees  will  become 
diehard  fans.  And  Century,  which 
believes  the  technology  offers  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  overhaul  other  industries  as 
well,  now  sells  the  Wave  as  a  customiz¬ 
able  publishing  asset-management  solu¬ 
tion.  “We  never  expected  to  hit  a  home 
run  right  upfront,”  Newman  says.  “We 
just  wanted  to  get  on  base.”  EEJ 

Managing  Editor  Anne  Stuart  can  be 
reached  at  astuart@cio.com. 
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Are  you  getting  the  m<^t  out  of  your  data  network?  The  AT&T  Data  Networking  Solutions  team  can  work  with  your 


IT  specialists  to  make  your  network  a  more  valuable  asset.  Our  technical  experts  are  trained  to  work  with  yours  to 
gain  insight  into  your  specific  network  needs.  By  custom-fitting  technologies  and  increasing  your  network’s  flexibility, 
our  team  can  help  you  better  manage  your  vital  data  to  do  things  like  streamline  business  processes  and  improve 
customer  service.  All  of  which  benefits  your  bottom  line.  To  learn  more  about  our  team  and  services,  visit  us  at 
www.att.com/data  or  have  your  IT  team  call  us  at  I  800  248-3632.  It’ll  be  worth  your  while. 
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TECHNOLOGY  INVESTMENT 
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Five  venture  capitalists  tell  us  what 
they  look  for  in  today’s  Web  startups 


and  how  their  investments  will 


change  your  business  tomorrow 


by  Alex  Frankel 
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Why  would  someone  invest  millions  of  dollars  in  a  Silicon  Valley  startup  named  after  a  family 
dog,  which  was  itself  named  for  a  word  meaning  enlightenment  in  some  long-forgotten  Swedish  tongue? 
Because  despite  its  otherworldly  name,  Kana  Communications  Inc.  is  exactly  the  kind  of  company  that  ven¬ 
ture  capitalists  pursue:  It’s  Web-focused,  well  staffed  and  promises  to  relieve  a 
major  problem  that  afflicts  most  large  corporations — in  Kana’s  case, 
death  by  drowning  in  seas  of  e-mail.  By  all  appearances  Kana  is  a 
winner,  and  for  venture  capitalists,  picking  winners  is  everything. 
According  to  Kirk  Walden,  who  directs  the  National  Venture 
Capital  Survey  for  Price  Waterhouse,  venture  money  invested  in 
Internet-related  companies  has  increased  from  $133  million  in 
1995  to  $872  million  in  1996  to  $1.3  billion  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1997.  Much  of  that  money,  and  much  of  the  $11  bil¬ 
lion-plus  invested  by  VCs  in  1997,  will  never  be  seen  again  by  its 
investors — some  VCs  say  that  6  out  of  10  startups  die. 
But  those  technology  companies  that  do  win  tend  to  win  big,  and  top- 
tier  venture  capital  firms  like  Sequoia  Capital  and  Kleiner,  Perkins, 
Caufield  &  Byers  claim  that  they  can  make  50  and  100  percent 
annual  returns  on  winning  investments. 

Clearly,  the  recipe  for  such  success  is  not  easy  to  come  by. 
So  how  do  the  more  than  600  active  VC  firms  in  the  United  States 
pick  the  winners  from  the  majority  of  technology  startups  that 
simply  burn  money  and  file  Chapter  11?  What  do  they 
know  that  most  investors  don't  and  how  do  they 

know  it?  We  asked  five  venture  capitalists  about  their  research 
strategies  for  Web  technologies  and  which  attributes  of  a  start¬ 
up  might  persuade  them  to  pull  out  their  checkbooks.  Their  com¬ 
ments  tell  us  not  only  what  kinds  of  technologies  venture  capital¬ 
ists  are  betting  on  but  why  those  technologies  are  likely  to  make  next 
year’s  businesses  run  faster  and  leaner. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JON  FLAMING 


REDUX 


TECHNOLOGY  INVESTMENT 


Technology,  VCs  say,  is  the  first  thing  they  look  at, 
but  talent  is  not  far  behind.  If  the  technology  looks  hot 
yet  the  talent  seems  lukewarm,  some  VCs  might  send 
in  the  kind  of  leadership  necessary  to  compete  on  the 
high-tech  battlefield.  All  the  VCs  contacted  for  this 
article  were  less  interested  in  new  and  unproven  tech¬ 
nologies  and  more  intrigued  by  two  sorts  of  applica¬ 
tions:  common-sense  applications  that  work  here  and 
now  providing  solutions  to  problems  that  are  costing 
businesses  money  and  applications  that  will  make  the 
Internet  a  more  effective  business  tool. 


Going  Postal 

ONE  NEW  TECHNOLOGY  THAT  REPORTEDLY 

had  VCs  waiting  in  line,  for  example,  is 
Kana  Communications’  Customer 
Messaging  System,  an  e-mail  management 
software  that  allows  a  step-by-step  means  to 
read,  route  and  answer  e-mail.  Kana’s  promise  to 
relieve  an  enormous  pain  is  what  caught  the  eye  of 
David  Beirne,  a  partner  of  the  venture  capital  firm 
Benchmark  Capital,  the  lead  investor  in  Kana. 

Before  committing  a  penny  to  the  young  company, 
Beirne  did  what  most  VC  investors  do:  He  called  a  few 
friends  for  input,  tie  asked  them  whether  it  would  be 
wise  to  invest  in  a  technology  that  would  help  large 
outfits  manage  tens  of  thousands  of  incoming  e-mail 
messages.  Beirne  called  Michael  Dell,  CEO  of  Dell 
Computer  Corp.,  who  agreed  that  the  e-mail  storm 
had  only  just  begun.  He  called  Ron  Ponder,  the  CIO  of 
AT&T,  who  also  gave  a  thumbs-up.  What  Beirne 
heard  persuaded  him  that  the  problem  of  e-mail  inun¬ 
dation  was  widespread  and  potentially  expensive.  The 
implication  was  that  the  market  for  any  solution 
would  likewise  be  widespread  and  lucrative. 

When  Beirne 


Kana  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc. 

Pain:  E-mail,  e-mail  and  more 
e-mail.  No  way  to  separate 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 


Solution:  A  software  pro¬ 
gram  that  allows  an  e-mail 
jockey  to  handle  thousands 
of  incoming  messages  in 
an  orderly  fashion. 

Funds  Raised:  $4  million 

All  fund  totals  in  this  article  were 
provided  by  Venture  One  Corp. 


looked  beyond  the 
technology  to  the 
talent,  he  saw  Kana 
CEO  Mark  Gainey, 
who  had  himself 
worked  as  a  venture 
capitalist  with 
Boston-based  TA 
Associates.  It  was 
Gainey  who  had 
named  the  company 
after  his  dog,  and  it 
was  Gainey  who 
started  researching 
the  e-mail  problem 
two-and-a-half 
years  ago.  With  the 
help  of  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  from  Stanford 


University,  he  begged,  borrowed  and  stole  some 
75,000  real  e-mails  that  had  been  sent  to  people  in 
large  companies.  The  e-mails  helped  Gainey  learn  not 
only  what  customers  wanted  but  how  companies 
could  more  easily  process  the  requests.  In  late  1997,  he 
signed  up  Pacific  Bell,  Netscape  Communications 
Corp.  and  PointCast  as  beta  partners,  and  the  compa¬ 
nies  put  the  product  to  work.  These  users  would  also 
help  out  later  when  the  product  was  marketed. 

Beirne  was  impressed  with  the  scope  of  Gainey’s 
research  as  well  as  with  Gainey’s  personality.  In 
September  1997,  the  two  sat  down  at  a  table  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  and  Beirne  persuaded  Gainey  to  take 
$4  million  of  his  firm’s  cash  for  immediate  use. 


Help  for  the 
Helpless 


3  NEIL  WEINTRAUT  WAS  A  TECHNOLOGY 

analyst  at  San  Francisco-based  investment  bank 
Hambrecht  &  Quist,  the  company  that  took 
Uunet,  Lycos  and  Netscape  public,  before  he 
started  21st  Century  Internet  Venture  Partners, 
in  partnership  with  existing  VC  Hummer  Winblad  in 
1996.  So  far,  21st  Century  (www.21vc.com)  has 
reviewed  more  than  6,000  business  plans  but  has 
found  only  four  companies  worth  investing  in.  The 
fund  does  not  invest  in  Internet  media  or  consumer 
software  compa¬ 
nies,  but,  says 
Weintraut,  it  is 
interested  in 
“arcane  technol¬ 
ogy  that  could 
help  an  organiza¬ 
tion  squeeze 
another  30  per¬ 
cent  out  of  its  IP 
networks. 

“In  venture 
terminology,”  he 
continues,  “that’s 
where  the  pain  is. 

We  look  for 
pain.”  Companies 

funded  by  21st  Century  typically  stand  one  year  from 
shipping  a  product.  It  is  axiomatic  in  venture  capital, 
says  Weintraut,  that  at  least  two  companies  are  getting 
funding.  “Each  of  the  companies  and  their  backers  are 
betting  that  they  have  the  best  team,”  he  says. 

Weintraut  and  his  partners  found  the  kind  of  pain 
they  were  looking  for  in  the  hiring  process  many  com¬ 
panies  face.  And  they  found  a  solution  in  Career- 


CareerBuilder 

Pain:  Too  many  resumes, 
too  many  steps  in  the  hiring 
process. 


Solution:  Automate  the 
recruiting  process  from 
job  posting  to  hiring. 

Funds  Raised:  $10.67 
million 
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Builder,  a  two-year-old  Reston,  Va. -based  company 
that  was  building  and  shipping  software  to  automate 
the  recruiting  process.  The  company  lists  job  openings 
from  scores  of  companies  on  its  CareerBuilder  Web 
site  ( www.careerbuilder.com )  and  sells  workflow 
client/server  software  that  tracks  incoming  resumes 
and  files  them  daily.  In  January  1997,  21st  Century, 
along  with  New  Enterprise  Associates,  invested  $4.6 
million  in  CareerBuilder  ( www.netstart.com ),  and 
both  firms  invested  another  $4  million  in  1997,  along 
with  TTC  Ventures. 

“I  saw  a  big  market  opportunity,”  says  Weintraut. 
“These  guys  were  first  to  marketplace,  and  they  had 
talent.” 

The  talent,  he  says,  was  a  big  draw,  particularly 
because  CareerBuilder  founder  Robert  McGovern  had 
a  solid  track  record  as  vice  president  of  Legent  soft¬ 
ware  and  as  a  sales  executive  at  Hewlett-Packard.  It 
was,  after  all,  the  importance  of  talent  that  created  a 
need  for  CareerBuilder  in  the  first  place. 


Self-Service 

STEVE  BALOFF,  GENERAL  PARTNER  WITH 

Advanced  Technology  Ventures,  a  VC  firm 
with  offices  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  and  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  always  talks  to  technical  advisors  before 
investing  in  technology  ventures.  “It’s  impossi¬ 
ble  to  stay  current  on  the  technology  side  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  side,”  says  Baloff.  For  that,  ATV  (www.atv- 
ventures.com)  turns  to  its  Special  Limited  Partners,  a 
group  of  technology  experts  deeply  involved  in  the 
industries  they  cover. 

“A  lot  of  our  value,”  says  Ed  Frank,  one  such  part¬ 
ner,  “is  the  ability  to  analyze  hard-core  technology.” 

By  day,  Frank  works  as  the  executive  vice  president 
and  founder  of  Epigram  Inc.,  an  ATV-financed  venture 
that  has  developed  an  IP  dial-tone  access  switch,  but 
Frank  also  devotes  an  average  of  two  days  a  month  to 
weighing  in  on  ATV  investments,  sniffing  out  technol¬ 
ogy  prospects  as  an  ATV  point  man. 

Before  ATV  invested  in  a  $3  million  first  round  of 
financing  of  Seeker  Software  (www.seekersoft.com)  in 
February  1997,  Frank  spent  some  time  with  Seeker’s 
CEO  and  founder  Gary  Durbin,  examining  the  fine 
points  of  the  Web-enabling  software.  Durbin 
explained  that  Seeker’s  Workplace  is  a  suite  of  prod¬ 
ucts  that  provides  easy-to-use  interfaces  to  various 
databases  via  the  Web.  Linked  to  a  human  resources 
back  end  like  PeopleSoft,  Seeker’s  HR  Core  product 
allows  an  employee  to  access,  manage  and  even  model 
information  over  a  corporate  intranet.  A  staffer  could, 
for  example,  alter  the  withholdings  from  a  paycheck 
or  examine  401  (k)  benefits.  With  an  intuitive  interface 
that  allows  an  employee  to  access  and  alter  data,  com¬ 


panies  save  money 
by  increasing  data 
integrity  and 
automation. 

Information  can  also 
be  routed  better, 
with  only  designated 
employees  viewing 
specific  information. 

Frank  liked  what 
he  heard,  and  he 
liked  what  he  saw  in 
Durbin,  who  had 
started  a  successful 
software  company 
called  TesserAct  in 
1979,  sold  out  to 
Ceridian  in  1995  and  had  a  long  tenure  in  the  HR 
applications  space.  In  1996,  Durbin  put  together  the 
business  plan  for  Seeker,  including  the  all-important 
market  validation,  a  list  of  just  who  would  buy  his 
application.  When  he  began  seeking  outside  funding, 
Durbin  had  already  signed  on  Amoco  Corp.  and  Wells 
Fargo  Bank  as  beta  testers. 

One  of  Frank’s  goals  in  the  evalua  tion  phase  is  to 
determine  whether  the  product  is  something  a  com¬ 
petitor  could  “knock  off  in  a  week  or  two.”  Those 
companies  that  fail  to  impress  Frank  usually  have 
greatly  underestimated  the  amount  of  time  and  effort 
it  takes  to  deploy  a  product.  Frank  says  he  also  calls  on 
a  customer’s  IT  staff  at  using  a  new  technology  prod¬ 
uct.  He  doesn’t  recommend  investment  until  he  hears 
the  right  answer  to  one  question:  “Is  this  something 
that  you  would  buy,  that  is  solving  something  that  you 
have  never  seen  solved  before?” 

Barbarian 
Applications  at 
the  Gates 

Ray  rothrock,  general  partner 

at  Venrock  Associates  (www.venrock.com), 
the  venture  capital  firm  that  is  a  limited  part¬ 
nership  of  Rockefeller  Family  trusts,  does  not 
turn  to  an  internal  group  of  tech  advisors. 
Instead,  he  relies  on  an  informal  brain  trust  that 
includes  IS  veterans  who  work  in  the  trenches,  CIOs 
and  consultants  he  knows  from  business  school  who 
sit  in  executive  boardrooms.  Questions  that  Rothrock 
asks  himself  before  investing  are,  “Will  the  pain  that 
the  company  is  trying  to  solve  be  sufficiently  high,  and 


Seeker  Software 

Pain:  Client/server  software 
and  information  databases 
are  expensive  and  hard  to 
use. 

Solution:  One  simple  inter¬ 
face  for  the  Web,  accessible 
by  employee  with  a  Web 
browser. 

Funds  Raised:  $3  million 


http://www.cio.com 
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are  there  enough  people  with  that  pain?”  Rothrock  got 
“yes”  answers  to  both  questions  when  he  considered 
the  problem  of  managing  multiple  component  soft¬ 
ware,  problems  like  keeping  track  of  applications  such 
as  Java  or  ActiveX  that  were  downloaded  from  the 
Web  and  now  resided  within  a  corporate  network. 

One  likely  looking  response  was  presented  by  a 
Seattle-based  company  called  Appliant  Inc.,  which  was 

building  software  to 
help  companies 
track  incoming 
applications,  like  a 
downloaded  Web 
page,  and  through 
this  provide  higher 
levels  of  security  and 
management. 

Appliant  Inc. 
was  founded  in 
September  1997  by 
Brian  Bershad,  an 
associate  professor 
of  computer  science 
in  the  department 
of  Computer  Science 
and  Engineering  at  the  University  of  Washington  in 
Seattle,  who  had  listened  to  dozens  of  CIOs  complain 
about  the  difficulty  of  managing  complex  distributed 
services. 

When  CIOs  talk  to  startups  about  their  specific 
needs,  “everybody  is  doing  everybody  a  favor,”  says 
Bershad.  “It  gets  the  CIOs  involved  at  an  early  level.” 
Yet,  he  adds,  some  CIOs  are  afraid  to  talk  about  then- 
problems.  “You  talk  in  order  to  validate,  and  you  talk 
through  the  design,  development,  and  then  you  have  a 
beta,  and  then  you  have  sales.” 

Rothrock  believed  in  the  solution,  and  he  liked  the 
fact  that  Bershad  had  a  background  in  object-oriented 
software.  In  October  Venrock  invested  in  Appliant, 
but  Rothrock  won’t  mention  any  numbers.  Until  the 
product  launches,  he  says,  the  company  is  trying  to 
keep  a  low  profile.  So  while  competitors  can  search  the 
Web  and  find  pictures  of  the  belly  dancer  who  enter¬ 
tained  Bershad  on  his  30th  birthday,  they  won’t  find  a 
word  about  what  he’s  up  to. 

Sense  from 
Nonsense 

INVESTING  IN  THE  WEB,  SAYS  NORWEST 

Venture  Capital  partner  Promod  Haque,  has  all 
the  challenges  of  taming  a  new  frontier.  A  dearth 
of  talent  prevails  at  the  executive  level,  says 
Haque,  because  much  of  the  CEO-level  talent 


Appliant  Inc 

Pain:  Too  many  applica¬ 
tions  downloaded  onto  a 
corporate  network  can 
wreak  havoc. 


Solution:  Watch  what 
comes  in  and  where  it  goes. 


Funds  Raised:  Nobody’s 
talking. 


went  into  working  for  the  companies  that  fueled  the 
client/server  wave  of  the  early  ’90s.  The  business  mod¬ 
els  are  new  and  untried,  and  management  often  has 
limited  experience. 

“The  Web  revolution  has  been  pioneered  by  a  lot  of 
techies,  very  young  guys  or  gals  who  are  light  on  man¬ 
agement  experience,”  says  Haque.  “It  is  very  challeng¬ 
ing  to  back  some  of  these  companies  because  the  busi¬ 
ness  models  are  very  new.” 

That  challenge  has  not,  however,  dissuaded 
Norwest  from  funding  Web  projects.  The  VC 
company,  which  has  raised  more  than  $  1  billion  and 
has  offices  in  Boston,  Palo  Alto  and  Minneapolis,  has 
developed  definite  likes  and  dislikes.  It  dislikes  the 
many  unproven  business  models  of  the  early  consumer 
Web  companies  and  has  turned  away  from  the  many 
companies  with  products  like  HTML  editors  as  well 
as  content  providers.  And  it  likes  solutions  to  larger 
problems,  particularly  solutions  that  could  be 
addressed  on  the  Web. 

In  June  last  year,  Norwest,  working  with  other 
investors,  put  $4  million  into  OnDisplay  (www. 
ondisplay.com),  a  San  Ramon,  Calif.-based  company 
that,  Norwest  believed,  was  about  to  relieve  a  major 
pain.  Within  HTML  coding  there  has  not  been  any 
way  to  transport  data  easily  from  something  like 
a  Web  page  to  an  existing  operational  system  such 
as  an  application  like  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Excel. 
OnDisplay’s  product,  CenterStage,  uses  pattern 
recognition  and  parsing  technology  to  transfer  data 
from  any  source  that  has  a  pattern.  This  can  be 
Web  pages, 
e-mail  and 
spreadsheet 
reports.  As  a 
result,  legacy 
applications 
can  be  con¬ 
nected  with 
many  relevant 
systems,  and 
data  can  be 
turned  into 
knowledge. 

Haque  was 
impressed  with 
the  fact  that 
much  of  the 

management  team  had  come  from  Sybase  Inc.  And 
he  was  further  impressed  with  the  fact  that  CEO 
Mark  Pine  had  been  a  vice  president  of  the  largest 
product  division  at  Sybase,  a  division  whose  revenues 
had  increased  tenfold  under  Pine’s  tutelage.  Haque 
saw  little  that  was  not  to  like.  In  June,  he  persuaded 
Norwest  to  invest  $8  million  in  the  promising  young 
company.  BE] 


OnDisplay 


Pain:  Can’t  move  data 
from  legacy  systems  to  the 
Web  and  vice  versa. 

Solution:  A  GUI  inter¬ 
face  that  allows  data  to 
migrate  easily  and  at 
low  cost. 

Funds  Raised:  $10  million 


Staff  Writer  Alex  Frankel  can  be  reached  via  e-mail  at 
afrankel@cio.com. 
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TO  GET  A  BETTER  FEEL  FOR 
THEIR  BUSINESS. 


How  do  you  cut  a 
warranty  claims  process  from 
three  weeks  to  three  days ? 
Combine  Microsoft’s  technology 
with  US  Web’s  expertMe. 


larley-Davidson®  had  600  dealers  and  a 
Ifge  paperwork  headache  to  deal  with.  Warranty 
ftaim^^re  taPfeig  too  long  and  their  dealers 
w^ej paying  theftrice. 

They  coulAave  chgsen  any  number  of 
companies  to  he*  them 'feu  t  tnW/  came  to  US  Web? 
Why?  BecausjM^ulst^gfrc  expertise,  tech¬ 
nical  knowl^^e  and  Iroven  track  record.  And 
our  partnership  with^dicrosoft?  a  leader  in 
Internet  technology. 

Together,  we  developed  an  Extranet  that 
cut  Harley-Davidson’s  warranty  claims  process 
from  three  weeks  to  three  days.  Now  dealer 
satisfaction  is  up  because  Harley  has  given 
them  another  tool  to  improve  the  way  they  do 
business  with  the  factory. 


Harley-Davidson,  Chevron,  Polk  Audio — 
these  are  just  a  few  of  the  varied  companies 
who’ve  turned  to  USWeb  to  gain  a  competitive 
edge.  And  we  can  do  the  same  for  you.  We 
provide  custom  business  solutions — from 
strategic  consulting  to  architecture  planning 
through  complete  implementation.  Whether  it’s 
for  an  Internet,  Intranet  or  Extranet. 

Learn  how  USWeb  can  be  your  strategic 
partner  for  the  information  age.  Give  us  a  call 
or  visit  our  Web  site. 

For  a  free  Intranet  Planning  Pak: 
1-888-USWEB-41  1,  EXT.  73 
www.usweb.com 


US  WEB™ 


Microsoft 


©1998  USWeb  Corporation.  USWeb.  the  USWeb  logo  and  "A  Strategic  Partner  for  the  Information  Age"  are  trademarks  of  USWeb  Corporation. 
All  other  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners.  All  rights  reserved 


©  Copyright  1998  Novell,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Novell  and  GroupWise  are  registered  trademarks  and  No  Limits  is  a  trademark  of  Novell,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
Java  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  *1997  CNI  research  evaluation  of  Novell  GroupWise,  Lotus  Notes  and  Microsoft  Exchange. 


(ALL  TERRAIN  E-MAIL) 


Imagine,  e-mail  that  actually  does  more  than  e-mail.  Like  allow  wa^groups  to  really  work  as  groups. 

Or  turn  collaboration  from  an  airy  concept  iop  a  practical  reality. 

Or  boost  real-time,  bottom-line  productivity — making  users  up  to  six  Wmas  more  productive  than  users  of  competitive  products* 

All  without  headaches,  v^rnout  hassles, 

k  /y 

without  having  to  reinvent  the  wheel  or  re-educate  your  users^fnd  all  while  leveraging  your  current  networking  investment 

to  extend  functionality,  mii^nize  cost  and  maximize  return. 


Novell®  GrouevVis* 


ikes  it  possible. 


GroupW^jji^2  messaging  is  as  ea^J^BB^s  ordaoBT'e-mc 
but  it  goes  places  and  does  things  na^TOinary  ejJoil  can  CTWPapproach. 

By  leveraging  the  vast  infrastrwure  of  the  Internet,  GroupWise  puts  i^^erful  tools  within  reach  of  any  user,  any  browser, 

any  server  (yes,  even  NT).  It's  also  Java®enabled. 

And  it  has  a  rich  array  of  expanded  capabilities — calendaring  and  scheduling,  document  management,  workflow,  imaging, 
threaded  discussions  and  status  tracking — that  simply  help  people  do  their  jobs  better. 

With  the  freedom,  flexibility  and  friendliness  of  an  out-of-the-box  solution — that  can  still  be  easily  optimized  to  your  needs. 
That's  why  nearly  three  out  of  four  people  who  try  GroupWise,  buy  it.  So  try  it — FREE. 

Get  a  free  three-user  CD-version  of  the  full  product  by  calling  1  800  778-1850  or  download  it  from  our  Web  site. 
Then  experience  the  sheer  pleasure  of  go-anywhere,  do-everything  e-mail. 
www.novell.com/groupwise/allterrain 


Novell 


GroupWise 


CROSS-FUNCTIONAL  PARTNERING 


Increasingly \ 
successful  Web 
development 
requires 
redrafting — or 
even  erasing — 
traditional 
functional 
boundaries 


THE  LINE 

By  Lauren  Gibbons  Paul 


It  was  easier  in  the  years  B.W.  (Before  Web). 

Marketing  people  worked  on  getting  leads  for  salespeople,  who  in  turn  sold  things 
to  customers,  who  received  support  from  customer  service  people.  Sustaining  all  of 
these  units  was  the  information  technology  staff. 

Today,  thanks  to  the  Web,  the  once-distinct  lines  between  functional  areas  are  blur¬ 


ring.  As  companies  move  beyond  those  first  “brochureware”  iterations  toward  more 
dynamic,  transaction-oriented  sites,  groups  such  as  sales,  marketing,  customer  ser¬ 
vice,  IT  and  even  human  resources  are  setting  aside  pol¬ 
itics  and  sharing  turf  in  unprecedented  ways.  New-breed 
Web  teams  concentrate  less  on  traditional  concerns  like 
“Who  owns  the  customer?”  and  more  on  ways  they  can 
all  meet  that  customer’s  needs. 

“A  Web  site  forces  an  organization  to  transcend  the 
boundaries  of  traditional  functional  areas,  taking  on  mar¬ 
keting,  sales  and  customer  service  roles  interchangeably,” 
says  John  Hearn,  lead  analyst  for  interactive  marketing 
for  Gartner  Group  Inc.,  the  Stamford,  Conn. -based  mar¬ 
ket  research  company.  Various  functional  areas  must  col¬ 
laborate  more  closely  than  ever  to  be  technically  and 
politically  prepared  to  exploit  the  new  medium,  he  says. 

According  to  Gartner  research,  only  7  to  10  percent  of 
Fortune  1000  companies  currently  have  cross-functional 
units  with  representatives  from  a  variety  of  functional 
areas  such  as  sales,  marketing,  IS  and  customer  service. 
But  Hearn  predicts  that  within  the  next  year,  80  percent  of  Fortune  1000  compa¬ 
nies  will  have  Web  sites  combining  sales,  marketing,  customer  service  and  other 


Reader  ROI 


CAN  THE  WEB  END  CORPORATE  TURF  WARS? 
This  story  describes  organizations  that 
forged  innovative  in-house  partnerships 
for  Internet  or  intranet  projects.  Part¬ 
ners  say  cross-functional,  alliances 
taught  them  to 

►  Work  interchangeably  as  well  as 
collaboratively 

►  Resolve  questions  about  who  owns 
information,  projects  or  customers 

►  Overcome  internal  fears  about  Web- 
driven  change 

►  Jointly  focus  on  the  end  product, 
resulting  in  faster  rollouts  and  better 
customer  service 


(BERT  BURROUGHS 


Passing  the  Baton:  In  bringing  electronic  commerce  to  Toshiba 
America,  Nick  Roberts  and  Greg  Cygan  worked  in  tandem  to  get 
their  Web  and  sales  teams  racing  toward  mutually  beneficial  goals. 


functions.  Hearn  says  the  development 
of  such  cross-functional  sites  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  concept  he’s  dubbed  “TERM,” 
or  technology-enabled  relationship  man¬ 
agement,  because  the  goal  of  these  sites 
is  serving  customers  on  their  own  terms, 
whether  by  traditional  mail,  e-mail, 
through  their  Web  sites,  by  telephone  or 
in  person. 

Often,  intergroup  collaboration  be¬ 
gins  when  a  basic  marketing  site  ex¬ 
pands  to  include  transactions,  requir¬ 
ing  the  sales  department’s  involvement. 
When  that  happened  at  Toshiba  America 
Information  Systems  Inc.,  salespeople 
got  worried.  “The  sales  force  often  feels 


threatened.  Their  commissions  may  be 
at  risk,”  explains  Lee  Dingle,  world¬ 
wide  director  for  interactive  solutions 
for  Cambridge  Technology  Partners 
Inc.,  a  systems  integration  and  con¬ 
sulting  firm  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  “Or 
they  feel  they  no  longer  own  the  cus¬ 
tomer  the  way  they  always  did.”  Fortu¬ 
nately,  salespeople  at  Toshiba  and  Cisco 
Systems  Inc.  were  able  to  get  past  their 
initial  fears  to  see  that  the  Web  frees 
them  to  focus  on  value-added,  prof¬ 
itable  tasks  requiring  a  human  touch, 
such  as  building  personal  relationships 
with  customers. 

Obviously,  IS  should  be  at  the  table 


when  organizations  plot  Web  site  strate¬ 
gies.  And  IS  should  look  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  as  everybody  else  on  the  team,  focus¬ 
ing  on  internal  and  external  customers. 

Indeed,  when  it  comes  to  strategic 
focus,  IS  professionals  at  Chase  Bank  of 
Texas  NA  are  nearly  interchangeable 
with  their  human  resources  and  mar¬ 
keting  counterparts.  They’ve  gone  be¬ 
yond  learning  the  business  side’s  lan¬ 
guage  to  participating  fully  in  charting 
Web  strategy. 

The  three  C’s — communication,  col¬ 
laboration  and  compromise — are  com¬ 
mon  to  many  successful  new-breed  Web 
teams.  That  formula  takes  time  to  per- 
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feet,  but  the  payoff  is  worth  it.  “You  end 
up  with  the  best  possible  Web  site,”  says 
Ellen  Schreiber,  director  of  marketing  for 
interactive  solutions  at  Cambridge. 

Toshiba  America 
Information  Systems  Inc. 

Brochureware  just  wasn’t  cutting  it. 

That  was  Nick  Roberts’  conclusion 
when  he  joined  Toshiba  America  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems  Inc.,  the  computer-maker 
arm  of  $6.5  billion  Toshiba  America  Inc., 
as  webmaster  for  the  company’s  Compu¬ 
ter  Systems  Division  in  July  1997.  Hired 
by  the  corporate  marketing/communi¬ 


cations  staff  to  spice  up  Toshiba’s  Web  site 
( www. computers. toshiba.com),  Roberts 
determined  that  the  site  provided  basic 
corporate  information  but  no  “call  to  ac¬ 
tion,”  or  online  purchasing  facility. 

Roberts  knew  the  marketing  staff 
needed  to  move  the  site  toward  electron¬ 
ic  commerce  to  make  it  grow.  Site  traffic 
was  1  to  1.5  million  hits  per  day — ade¬ 
quate,  but  not  the  compelling  online  pres¬ 
ence  Toshiba  desired.  One  major  prob¬ 
lem  was  the  reporting  system.  Roberts 
was  unable  to  determine  exactly  what 
those  “hits”  amounted  to.  For  example, 
one  visitor  surfing  the  Web  site  could 
result  in  40  or  60  hits — or  more.  Roberts 


needed  to  track  the  number  of  site  visitors 
and  their  exact  movements  more  accu¬ 
rately.  The  ultimate  goal  is  a  system  that 
can  follow  visitors  from  surfing  to  sale. 

Worse,  Roberts  felt  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  got  frustrated  when  visiting  To¬ 
shiba’s  site  because  they  could  only  input 
their  information  and  then  wait  for  a 
Toshiba  sales  rep  to  respond — which 
could  take  weeks.  Meanwhile,  Toshiba 
competitors  such  as  Dell  Computer  Corp. 
and  Gateway  2000  Inc.  were  already 
racking  up  millions  of  dollars  daily  in 
online  sales. 

Since  he  hoped  to  add  online  buying 
capability,  Roberts  knew  he  had  to  get 


the  sales  side’s  buy-in  and  participation. 
But  he  was  wary  of  alienating  salespeo¬ 
ple  and  causing  a  revolt.  Before  Roberts’ 
arrival,  the  education  sales  group  got  so 
fed  up  with  what  he  called  corporate 
marketing’s  dawdling  that  they  hired  a 
Web  developer  to  construct  their  own 
site,  which  didn’t  resemble  the  main  cor¬ 
porate  site.  Having  multiple  Toshiba 
sites  wasn’t  the  strategic  approach  the 
company  wanted  to  take.  Roberts  has 
been  working  with  the  education  sales 
group  to  bring  their  site  into  the  fold. 

Money  was  another  hairy  issue.  Sales¬ 
people  and  reseller  partners  would  un¬ 
derstandably  be  upset  if  Toshiba  added 


a  new  sales  channel  on  the  Internet  be¬ 
cause  of  the  potential  impact  on  their 
commissions.  Clearly,  Roberts  needed 
to  partner  with  a  sales  executive  to  re¬ 
solve  those  issues. 

Roberts  met  with,  among  others,  Greg 
Cygan,  vice  president  of  national  account 
programs,  and  Rocco  Valente,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  sales  for  the  corporate  reseller 
group  to  talk  electronic  commerce. 

They  concluded  that  Toshiba  needed 
to  keep  in  touch  with  leads  coming 
through  its  Web  site  and  make  sure  those 
leads  were  generating  sales.  The  group 
had  examined  the  possibility  of  hot- 
linking  to  all  reseller  partners’  Web  sites 
(see  “Proceed  with  Caution,”  Page  58). 

The  group  decided  to  request  propos¬ 
als  from  all  Toshiba  resellers  to  identify 
the  best  possible  electronic  commerce 
partners.  Roberts  declined  to  identify  the 
first  partner  selected;  other  resellers  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  bid  for  the  exclu¬ 
sive  partnership  every  six  months. 

Toshiba  sales  executives  also  opted  to 
give  customers  as  many  ways  to  order  as 
possible,  allowing  them  to  either  buy 
online  or  be  contacted  by  a  sales  rep.  For 
the  online  sales,  Toshiba  linked  directly  to 
resellers’  Web  sites.  In  addition,  the  com¬ 
pany  chose  AT&T’s  Interactive  Answers 
Service  Internet  telephony  service  in  con¬ 
junction  with  reseller  call-center  support. 
Now  Toshiba  site  visitors  who  elect  to 
contact  a  sales  rep  answer  two  questions 
in  electronic  form:  how  many  units  they 
are  interested  in  buying  and  approxi¬ 
mately  how  many  employees  their  com¬ 
pany  has.  When  this  information  is  sub¬ 
mitted,  the  site  displays  a  “call  me  right 
now,  toll-free”  icon.  After  the  customer 
types  in  a  number,  the  telephone  rings 
instantly.  At  the  other  end?  Either  an 
inside  salesperson  or  the  current  partner 
reseller,  depending  on  the  information  the 
customer  had  previously  submitted.  Exact 
criteria  for  which  route  will  be  offered  a 
particular  customer  are  still  in  develop¬ 
ment,  but  the  company  feels  that  it  makes 
sense  for  inside  and  field  sales  teams  to  be 
involved  in  larger  or  enterprisewide  or¬ 
ders  and  special  bids.  “This  clearly  aligns 
our  inside  sales  team  with  the  leads  gen¬ 
erated  from  the  Web  site,”  says  Roberts. 

Cygan  wanted  to  be  able  to  point  to 
figures  for  sales  generated  hourly  on  the 
Web.  That  number  will  be  easier  to  track 
because  Toshiba  will  have  only  one  Web 
reseller  partner  at  a  time. 


Partnership  Profile 


Company 


Toshiba  America  Information  Systems  Inc. 

Marketing  and  sales 


Partnership 


Who  came  to  the  table 


Nick  Roberts;  webmaster  from  marketing;  Greg  Cygan, 
vice  president  of  sales;  Rocco  Valente,  vice  president  of  sales  of  corporate 
reseller  group. 


Their  wish  lists 


Roberts  wanted  to  move  the  site  toward  e-commerce  while 
keeping  sales  firmly  on  board.  Cygan  and  other  sales  execs  did  not  want  to  lose 
touch  with  their  Web  site  leads  by  handing  them  off  to  resellers. 


How  they  worked  it  out 


jin  a  single  session  they  opted  to  give  customers 
the  best  of  both  worlds:  service  via  Internet  telephony  and  online  buying. 


Metric  of  success 


for  development. 


Lessons  learned 


New  site  rolled  out  after  four  months:  two  for  planning,  two 


Don't  make  changes  with  key  players  missing  from  the  table. 
Get  all  key  parties' input  before  moving  ahead. 
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Company 


Partnership 


Who  came  to  the  table 


_ Anita  Ward,  senior  vice  president  and  technology  ser¬ 
vices  partner;  Doug  Eller,  vice  president  of  sales;  others  from  IS;  and  a  grassroots 
team  of  midlevel  HR  professionals. 


Their  wish  lists 


HR  wanted  employees  to  manage  their  own  benefits  while 
protecting  sensitive  information.  IS  wanted  to  remove  security  concerns. 


How  they  worked  it  out 


Meeting  in  person  a  minimum  of  once  a  week  with 
daily  phone  calls  to  report  progress. 


Metric  of  success 


System  developed  in  just  12  weeks. 


Lessons  learned 


Use  midlevel  people  on  the  team  to  reduce  intimidation  and 
encourage  participation. 


ferent  life-insurance  beneficiary.  Later  this 
year,  even  employee  pay  statements  will 
be  available  on  the  intranet,  further 
removing  HR’s  aura  of  control. 

The  development  effort — designing 
the  interface,  deciding  what  information 
the  browser  could  access,  defining  work¬ 
flows — was  an  entirely  grassroots  affair, 
says  Ward.  While  her  group  coordinated 
with  executives  on  various  efforts — for 
instance,  working  with  Doug  Eller,  vice 
president  of  sales,  on  a  sales-force  auto¬ 
mation  application  for  the  intranet — the 


Chase  Bank  of  Texas  NA 


IS  and  HR 


The  systems  architects 

talk  strategy.  The  HR  people  talk  Java.  And  everyone 
asks  excellent  questions."  -Anita  Ward 


As  a  result  of  his  close  partnership  with 
sales,  Roberts  views  his  job  differently. 
“Marketing,  advertising,  sales... they’re 
all  elements  of  my  job.  It  encompasses 
every  department.  I  look  at  this  as  a  coor¬ 
dinating  job,”  he  says. 

And,  Roberts  predicts,  Web  projects 
will  be  the  great  equalizer  of  all  corpo¬ 
rate  functions:  “The  Internet  will  do 
more  to  properly  align  companies  than 
any  other  force  out  there.  It  will  get  com¬ 
panies  to  fly  in  formation  like  geese.” 

Chase  Bank  of  Texas  NA 

At  the  Chase  Bank  of  Texas,  a  spirited 
partnership  between  IS  and  human  re¬ 
sources  was  the  happy  resujt  of  a  re¬ 
engineering  effort. 

In  1994,  the  former  Texas  Commerce 
Bank  (a  Houston-based  subsidiary  of 
New  York’s  Chase  Manhattan  Corp.)  re¬ 
engineered  and  decentralized  its  structure. 
Part  of  that  process  was  transforming 
its  HR  organization  from  a  top-down, 
paternalistic  culture  to  an  employee- 
empowered  one. 

What  that  meant  in  practical  terms 


was  installing  a  Web-enabled  version  of 
PeopleSoft  Inc.’s  PeopleSoft  software  on 
the  Chase  Bank  of  Texas  intranet  in  1997. 
Employees  would  control  their  own  HR 
destiny  by  taking  charge  of  all  benefits 
activities  and  “owning”  their  own  infor¬ 
mation.  Anita  Ward,  the  bank’s  senior 


vice  president  and  technology  services 
partner,  says  it  was  a  major  shift  for  the 
HR  organization  to  relinquish  control  of 
employee  information. 

Many  PeopleSoft  applications  on  the 
Chase  Bank  of  Texas  intranet  are  trans¬ 
action-oriented.  Employees  can  change 
their  benefits  elections  and  other  per¬ 
sonal  information  without  human  inter¬ 
vention.  The  system  interacts  with  the  em¬ 
ployee  throughout  the  process,  confirming 
that  the  change  he  or  she  wishes  to  make 
has  been  accepted  or  sending  e-mail 
notices  that,  for  example,  a  certain  form 
needs  to  be  filled  out  to  designate  a  dif- 


Tug  of  War:  Anita  Ward  and 
Doug  Eller  of  the  Chase  Bank  of 
Texas  needed  to  make  sure  they 
were  pulling  in  the  same  direction 
on  their  intranet  project. 


four 
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The  three  C's  r- 

communication,  collaboration 
and  compromise—are  common 
to  many  successful  new-breed 
Web  teams. 


actual  development  team  came  from  the 
ranks.  “We  put  together  a  team  with 
representatives  from  IT  and  HR,  mid¬ 
level  managers  and  Web  designers.  They 
were  not  senior-level  people,”  she  says. 
Having  front-line  employees  participate 
on  the  project  contributed  to  the  sense 
of  group  empowerment. 

Ward’s  group  was  able  to  help  the 
other  functional  areas  over  some  techni¬ 
cal  hurdles,  in  particular,  security  con¬ 
cerns,  that  had  been  holding  them  back. 
It  took  some  doing  to  convince  the  most 
senior  TIR  executives  the  intranet  was 
secure  enough  to  store  information 
about  salaries,  bonuses  and  performance 


evaluations.  “We  drove  the 
culture  changes  [within  HR] 
by  demonstrating  that  secu¬ 
rity  technology  works,” 
says  Ward. 

The  HR  side  found  it  rel¬ 
atively  easy  to  relinquish 
control  of  information,  she 
says,  because  the  idea  of  em¬ 
ployee  empowerment  had 
taken  root  after  the  1994 
reengineering.  These  days, 

HR  people  spend  more  time  on  satisfy¬ 
ing  activities,  such  as  helping  employees 
with  professional  development,  and  far 
less  time  pushing  paper. 

A  secret  to  their  success  was 
investing  upfront  in  partnership 
and  cooperation.  Because  the 
intranet  development  effort 
brought  together  people  who 
hadn’t  all  met  before,  they  in¬ 
vested  a  lot  of  face-to-face  time 
once  the  project  was  underway. 
“  You  can’t  pull  this  off  without 
constant  in-person  interaction,” 
says  Ward. 

Nonetheless,  she  feels  lucky 
to  have  avoided  the  political 
pitfalls  common  to  intergroup 
collaboration.  “Both  sides 
gained  a  profound  appreciation 
of  what  the  other  side  had  to 
do  in  the  delivery  of  the  strat¬ 
egy,”  she  says. 

Today,  the  lines  between  HR 
and  IS  are  blurrier  than  ever. 
“The  systems  architects  talk 
strategy.  The  HR  people  talk 
Java.  And  everyone  asks  excel¬ 
lent  questions,”  says  Ward. 

Cisco  Systems  Inc. 

Cross-functional  Web  teams 
are  nothing  new  at  $6.4  billion 
network  equipment  maker 
Cisco  Systems  Inc.  Cisco’s  cus¬ 
tomer  support  organization  has 
worked  closely  with  the  corpo¬ 
rate  marketing  staff  since  the 
company’s  Internet  site  was 
launched  in  1993. 

By  1995,  however,  it  became 
clear  Cisco  had  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  simplify  the  way  cus¬ 
tomers  purchased  its  equip¬ 
ment.  Because  Cisco  builds  its 
highly  complex  systems  to  order, 


a  whopping  one-third  of  orders  it  re¬ 
ceived  had  to  be  reworked  because  of 
missing  or  incorrect  information. 

“The  feedback  we  got  from  our  sales 
force  and  customers  was  that  Cisco  was 
difficult  to  do  business  with  because  of 
how  complex  the  ordering  process  was,” 
says  Todd  Elizalde,  senior  manager  of 
networked  commerce  within  Cisco’s  Cus¬ 
tomer  Advocacy  organization,  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.  This  was  a  distinct  disadvan¬ 
tage.  Because  Cisco’s  major  competitors 
don’t  build  to  order,  they  were  able  to  fill 
orders  faster  and  with  a  lower  hassle  fac¬ 
tor.  On  a  scale  of  1  to  5,  customer  satis¬ 
faction  scored  only  3.9,  a  figure  Toshiba 
considered  unacceptable.  “Productivity 
in  our  customer  purchasing  centers  was 
very  low.  They  had  to  do  all  these  change 
orders  just  to  get  it  right,”  recalls  Elizalde. 
Customers  were  increasingly  frustrated 
with  having  to  talk  to  several  employees 
to  place  one  order. 

Improving  the  order  management  pro¬ 
cess  via  the  Web  was  a  natural  solution. 
Adding  a  tool  to  help  customers  config¬ 
ure  their  orders  and  catch  errors  on  the 
fly  was  at  the  top  of  the  list  Elizalde 
handed  off  to  Chris  Sinton,  director  of 
Cisco’s  Web  site,  Cisco  Connection  On¬ 
line  (www.cisco.com)  and  the  company’s 
intranet,  CiscoEmployee  Connection. 
Online  pricing  information  was  another 
big  wish-list  item.  Keeping  that  informa¬ 
tion  up-to-date  on  paper  was  practically 
impossible,  creating  yet  another  source 
of  customer  frustration.  Customers  also 
wanted  to  check  order  status  themselves 
without  making  multiple  calls. 

But  adding  a  transactional  commerce 
application  to  the  Web  site  involved 
some  risk.  For  one  thing,  everyone  was 
initially  confused  about  whether  adding 
online  purchasing  ability  meant  Cisco 
had  added  a  new  sales  channel.  Neither 
the  internal  sales  reps  nor  the  reseller  part¬ 
ners  were  at  all  sure  they  liked  that  idea 


Proceed  with  Caution 

Collaborating  with  other  corporate  groups 
has  pitfalls  as  well  as  payoffs.  Sometimes 
it  just  doesn't  work  out. 

WHEN  TOSHIBA  AMERICA'S  NICK  ROBERTS 
first  began  considering  howto  re¬ 
vamp  the  corporate  Web  site,  he 
was  approached  by  Brad  Hargrave,  a  mail¬ 
order  salesman,  who  had  some  big  ideas. 
Hargrave  wanted  to  give  his  clients— the 
large  mail-order  computer  equipment  sell¬ 
ers— a  link  from  Toshiba's  site  to  the  clients' 
purchase  pages. 

"They  were  asking  me  for  a  tag  on  our  Web 
site  that  says,  'Here  are  our  direct  marketing 
partners  if  you  wouLd  like  to  shop  online,"' 
says  Hargrave. 

After  several  weeks  of  brainstorming  via 
teleconference  and  e-mail,  it  looked  like  the 
pair's  collaboration  was  coming  to  fruition. 
They  planned  to  reLaunch  the  Toshiba 
America  site  in  late  1997  with  links  to  all 
Toshiba  reseller  partners' shopping  sites. 

Then  executives  from  other  Toshiba  sales 
groups  expressed  concern  that  linking  to  the 
partners'  sites  might  drive  a  wedge  between 
them  and  the  sales  leads  generated  by  the 
Toshiba  America  site.  In  a  few  brief  hours, 
three  months  of  work  went  out  the  window, 
Leaving  Hargrave  in  the  unenviable  position 
of  explaining  to  his  customers  that  Toshiba 
won't  be  linking  to  their  sites  as  they 
expected. 

Hargrave  had  no  comment  on  the  abrupt 
change  of  plans.  But  Roberts  believes  it  was 
for  the  best:  "There  was  some  disappoint¬ 
ment,  but  partnering  with  only  one  reseller 
is  a  smart  move."  -L.Gibbons  Paul 
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Company 


Cisco  Systems  Inc. 


Partnership 


Who  came  to  the  table 


Chris  Sinton,  director  of  Cisco 
Connection,  and  Todd  Elizalde, 
senior  manager  of  networked 
commerce  for  Cisco's  Customer 
Advocacy  organization. 


Their  wish  lists 


Sinton  wanted 
to  add  online  ordering  for  existing 
direct  customers  and  sales  part¬ 
ners  as  well  as  online  pricing  and 
order  status  information.  Elizalde 
wanted  to  do  it  all  without  alien¬ 
ating  his  sales/customer  service 
counterparts. 


How  they  worked  it  out 


Metric  of  success 


Cisco  receives 
40  percent  of  its  annual  revenues 
from  orders  placed  online;  daily 
revenues  top  $9  million. 


Lessons  learned 


_ Spend  time 

at  the  beginning  —  no  matter  how 
long  it  takes— to  clarify  everyone's 
role  before  the  project  begins. 


because  they  could  face  losing  commis¬ 
sions  for  orders  placed  on  the  Web. 

“They  were  very  threatened  by  the 
idea,”  says  Sinton.  So  he  and  Elizalde 
sprang  into  action,  dissecting  the  sales 
side’s  concerns  and  finding  mutually 
agreeable  solutions. 

“We  had  a  three-part  strategy  for  get¬ 
ting  everyone’s  buy-in,”  says  Elizalde  with 
a  chuckle.  “We  sat  down,  asked  them 
what  they  wanted,  and  then  we  did  it.” 

To  wit,  they  made  it  clear  that  the  new 
commerce  application  on  Cisco  Connec¬ 
tion  wasn’t  going  to  be  a  new  sales  chan¬ 
nel.  Regional  salespeople  would  receive 


full  commissions  for  any  orders  placed 
online.  And,  most  important,  only 
existing  direct  customers  and  sales 
partners  would  be  able  to  purchase 
online.  Would-be  first-time  buyers 
would  be  sent  to  local  sales  represen¬ 
tatives  to  begin  building  relationships. 

The  salespeople  came  around  in  a 
flash,  he  says,  mostly  because  they  saw 
immediately  how  the  Web  would  free 
them  from  mundane  tasks  like  check¬ 
ing  order  status  and  pricing  informa¬ 
tion  for  customers.  Salespeople  now  use 
that  precious  time  to  focus  on  customer 
relationship  building,  a  task  that  can’t  be 
automated. 

While  the  effort  required  winning  over 
salespeople,  Elizalde  and  Sinton  got  along 
from  the  start.  “Honestly,  there  were  very 
few  differences  between  us  when  we  sat 
down  at  the  table,”  says  Elizalde. 

Because  their  objectives  were  the 
same — to  increase  both  customer  satis¬ 
faction  and  customer  and  Cisco  pro¬ 
ductivity — they  needed  only  to  agree  on 
ways  to  do  that.  They  started  out  meet¬ 
ing  in  person  twice  a  week,  often  for 


lunch.  As  the  project  gained  momentum, 
they  relied  instead  on  ad  hoc  meetings. 

“We  are  very  tightly  in  synch  at  this 
point,  and  we  need  less  formal  coordi¬ 
nation,”  says  Elizalde. 

Since  the  addition  of  the  commerce  ap¬ 
plication  to  Cisco  Connection  in  August 
1996,  the  skyrocketing  usage  rates  and 
value  of  goods  sold  online  are  testament 
to  its  success.  Three  months  after  the 
launch,  the  run  rate  of  orders  received 
through  the  commerce  application  was 
4  percent.  Today,  Cisco  Connection  On¬ 
line  sells  $9  million  worth  of  equipment 
online  every  day,  accounting  for  40  per¬ 
cent  of  Cisco’s  annual  revenue. 

“Something  worked  with  how  we 
manage  the  ownership  of  the  customer,” 
Sinton  says.  He  and  Elizalde  also  attri¬ 
bute  their  success  to  figuring  out  strat¬ 
egy  and  roles  up  front.  “We  didn’t  do 
this  just  to  sell  stuff.  We  have  a  clear 
Internet  path,”  he  says.  EEl 

Lauren  Gibbons  Paul  is  a  freelance  ivriter 
based  in  Belmont,  Mass.  She  can  be 
reached  at  laurenpaul@sprintmail.com. 


Partnership  Profile 


Marketing,  sales  and 


customer  service 


The  marketing  side  requested  no 
compromises  from  sales,  placing 
highest  emphasis  on  a  good 
working  relationship. 
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Hill  of  Beans 


Good  Java  Comes  from 
Good  Beans 

A  quieter,  less  dramatic  confronta¬ 
tion  between  Sun  and  Microsoft  is 
also  brewing  in  the  highly  technical 
arena  of  component  object  technol¬ 
ogy.  That’s  a  topic  only  a  geek  could 
love,  yet  it  has  the  potential  to  radi¬ 
cally  change  how  applications  are 
designed,  developed,  delivered, 
bought  and  sold.  Turning  objects 
into  components  is  a  natural  pro¬ 
gression  into  the  mainstream  of  the 
now  decade-long  diffusion  of  object- 
oriented  programming  techniques 
and  tools.  Whereas  objects  were  a 


means  to  structure  applications  into 
highly  modular  and  concrete  parts, 
components  do  that  and  more.  The  g 
objects  themselves  can  be  bought  g 
and  sold  as  commodities  and  can  be  ? 

cr 

combined  from  multiple  vendors  to  g 
produce  applications  relatively  eas-  & 
ily  and  quickly.  g 

It  will  still  require  hard  work  and  g 
creativity  to  form  the  components,  d 


Is  Java  Beans  a  true  innovation  or 
merely  old  coffee  in  new  Thermoses? 


OVER  THE  PAST  YEAR,  JAVA  HAS  GROWN  AT  A  TRE- 
mendous,  highly  publicized  pace  for  several  reasons: 
It  pits  the  two  remaining  high-tech  superpowers,  Sun 
Microsystems  Inc.  and 
Microsoft  Corp.,  against 
each  other;  by  his  own 
admission,  Sun  CEO  Scott  McNealy  is  a 
quote  machine;  and — oh,  yes — Java  is  the 
most  important  programming  language 
since  C++.  Even  Microsoft’s  CEO  Bill 
Gates  grudgingly  admits  the  last,  albeit 
with  code  words  like  “moderately  inter¬ 
esting.” 

In  its  relentless  pursuit  of  market 
share,  Sun  wants  to  control  not  only  the 
language,  but  also  the  platform  that 
supports  the  language.  This  crusade 
originally  started  underneath  the  lan¬ 
guage  at  the  virtual  machine  (specified 
in  software)  that  executes  Java  pro¬ 
grams  themselves.  In  the  last  year, 
however,  this  hegemony  has  expanded 
sideways  to  all  the  various  class 
libraries  that  support  the  language. 

Indeed,  the  NOISE  consortium  (Net¬ 
scape  Communications  Corp.,  Oracle 
Corp.,  IBM  Corp.,  Sun  and  Everybody 
else)  has  specified  class  libraries  at  a 
prodigious  pace,  covering  most  of  the 
computer  industry  and  matching  up  API  by  API  with  Microsoft’s 
WIN32  and  Microsoft  Foundation  Class  libraries. 

At  first  glance,  this  specification-fest  might  seem  like  a  solipsistic 
exercise,  but  it  offers  real  benefits  and  poses  a  significant  (although 
admittedly  distant)  threat  to  Microsoft’s  perch  atop  the  hill.  Sun 
wants  to  start  the  next  round  of  platform  races  by  leveling  the  play¬ 
ing  field  to  a  commonly  shared  platform.  However,  Microsoft 
remains  happy  with  its  current  standing  in  today’s  platform  race. 
Hence  Microsoft’s  alleged  break  from  the  purity  of  the  Java  specifi¬ 
cations  and  Sun’s  resulting  litigation. 
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but  the  applications  themselves  can  be 
made  from  larger  building  blocks,  which 
can  be  reused  many  times.  In  addition,  the 
potential  exists  for  them  to  be  sourced  from 
multiple  vendors. 

As  you  might  guess,  two  standards  are 
emerging,  one  from  Sun  and  one  from 
Microsoft.  And,  again  predictably,  they 
view  component  objects  in  different  ways. 
The  Sun  view,  a  Java  view,  is  language¬ 
centric,  the  language,  of  course,  being  Java 

Component  object 
technology  is  a  topic 
only  a  geek  could  love, 
yet  it  has  the 
potential  to  radically 
change  how 
applications  are 
designed. 

and  platform-independent.  The  Microsoft 
view  is  language-neutral  and  works  for 
C++  and  Java  equally  well,  but  is  Win¬ 
dows-dependent.  The  Java  view  is  called 
Java  Beans;  the  Microsoft  view  is  called 
ActiveX  (or  sometimes  just  COM  for  the 
component  object  model). 

What  you  might  not  guess,  however,  is 
that  conceptually  the  two  standards  are  quite 
similar.  Moreover,  Microsoft  and  Sun  are 
building  bridges  to  include  each  other’s  tech¬ 
nologies,  at  least  on  the  Wintel  platforms. 

End  users  have  started  to  enjoy  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  component  object  technology  al¬ 
ready,  although  they  may  not  realize  it. 
Many  Windows  applications,  especially 
the  most  popular  ones  written  by  Micro¬ 
soft,  already  use  ActiveX  inside.  And  Ac¬ 
tiveX  (and  hundreds  of  millions  of  invested 
dollars)  account  for  Office  97’s  unprece¬ 
dented  integration. 

Java  Beans  is  a  new  specification,  one 
that  hasn’t  yet  enjoyed  wide  deployment. 
But  such  vendors  as  Applix  are  betting  that 
the  combination  of  Java,  beans  and  the 
Internet  will  give  it  a  profitable  niche  in  the 
office  automation  marketplace,  although 
ostensibly  the  primary  benefit  of  the  Java 
Bean  technology — and  all  of  Java  itself  for 
that  matter — is  platform  independence.  In 
fact,  the  chief  benefit  will  be  to  make  com¬ 
ponent  object  technology  accessible  to  the 


PUSH  TECHNOLOGY 


By  Any  Other  Name 

Whatever  they’re  called ,  new  push 
applications  should  deliver  fewer  headaches 


PUSH  TECHNOLOGY  HAS 
come  a  long  way  since 
PointCast  ( www.pointcast . 
com)  first  popped  up  on  desktops 
in  1992.  Initially,  push  technolo¬ 
gy’s  name  pretty  much  summed 
up  the  underlying  concept:  Infor¬ 
mation,  often  in  the  form  of 
ticker-tape-like  scrolls,  was  deliv¬ 
ered  or  “pushed”  via  the  Internet 
directly  to  users’  desktops. 

From  the  start,  users  com¬ 
plained  about  perfor¬ 
mance  and  rele¬ 
vance.  Often, 
desktops 
would  crash  as 
data — much 
of  which 
wasn’t  par¬ 
ticularly  use¬ 
ful — slowly 
scrolled  across 
the  screen. 

Today,  push  tech¬ 
nology  has  advanced 
but  has  also  hit  a  point  where 
vendors  and  industry  watchers 
can’t  agree  on  a  name  that  accu¬ 
rately  describes  its  capabilities. 

Dan  Schimmel,  president  and 
CEO  of  OneSource  Information 
Services  Inc.  ( www.onesource . 
com)  characterizes  the  latest  gen¬ 
eration  of  push  technology  as 
“business  information  suites,” 
which  he  describes  as  “the  collec¬ 
tion  and  integration  of  a  whole 
variety  of  relevant  information.” 
Essentially,  OneSource’s  prod¬ 
ucts  gather  and  synthesize  finan¬ 
cial  and  company  data  according 
to  user-defined  screens  and  then 
deliver  the  data  to  users  in  vari¬ 
ous  formats,  such  as  spread¬ 
sheets  or  tables,  via  the  Web. 

Marty  Gruhan,  vice  president 
of  Internet  business  solutions 
for  analyst  Summit  Strategies 
Inc.  of  Boston,  uses  the  term 


“corporate  knowledge  market” 
to  describe  push  technology’s 
new  frontier.  “The  focus  is  on 
technology  that  acts  as  an  inter¬ 
mediary  between  the  Web  and 
the  corporation,”  she  explains. 
Vendors  hope  to  deliver  value  to 
the  desktop  by  filtering  and 
aggregating  data  from  multiple 
sources  into  a  convenient,  Web- 
based  medium. 

As  the  line  between  push 
and  new  data-deliv- 
ery  technologies 
4*  increasingly 
blurs,  more 
vendors  are 
staking 
claims  to 
niche  deliv¬ 
ery  spaces. 
InfoMation 
Publishing 
Corp.  (www. 
infomation.com) 
targets  the  corporate 
knowledge  market  with  its 
flagship  product,  Echo.  The 
product  searches  the  Web  for 
predefined  information  and 
delivers  it  to  users,  either 
through  the  Web,  via  tradi¬ 
tional  push  mechanisms  or  by 
e-mail.  Dow  Jones  Interactive 
Publishing  ( bis.dowjones.com ), 
aiming  to  further  extend  its 
brand,  offers  services  that 
deliver  customized  financial  in¬ 
formation  and  news  from  thou¬ 
sands  of  publications  to  users’ 
desktops.  And  Diffusion  Inc. 

( www.diffusion.com )  is  going 
after  the  extranet  audience  with 
its  Information  Delivery  Server, 
designed  to  distribute  business 
data  to  partners,  suppliers  and 
customers  via  any  medium, 
including  the  Web,  pagers, 
faxes  and  e-mail. 

-Megan  Santosus 
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application  development  community  regardless  of  which 
standard  ultimately  wins.  And  while  COM  is  a  fleshed-out 
standard,  widely  deployed  on  both  Windows/NT  and 
Windows  95,  it  remains  formidable  to  learn.  The  simplest 
texts  describing  ActiveX  start  at  around  500  pages;  the 
Kraig  Brockschmidt  tome  Inside  OLE  —  the  COM  bible 
— weighs  in  at  more  than  1,000  pages.  Beyond  that,  it 
assumes  you’re  a  proficient  Windows,  C++  and  MFC  pro¬ 
grammer.  Here  there  be  dragons. 

But  make  no  mistake:  Components  will  win  in  some  form. 
And  you  should  give  this  approach  a  long,  hard  look.  First, 
once  your  developers  complete  the  learning  curve,  compo¬ 
nents  will  drive  down  development  costs.  It’s  always  cheaper 
to  purchase  an  application  than  to  develop  it.  But  the  creative 
company  can  also  use  component  objects  to  turn  a  cost  cen- 

lava  Beans  has  the 
potential  to  come  with 
programmer  instructions  built  in. 
Better  yet,  a  bean  may 
eventually  be  able  to  suggest 
to  the  application  developer  how 
to  use  the  bean  itself. 


Extra  Strength 


Want  to  make  sure  the  right  users  get  the 
right  stuff  on  your  extranet?  enCommerce 
Inc.  pitches  its  getAccess  2.0  server-based 
software  suite  as  a 
secure,  scalable  way 

to  manage  extra-  \\  //  \\\t  K'~O(0& r. 

net  access  for  large  ^  \  \  f  / 
numbers  of  users. 

New  features  include 
Dynamic  Enterprise 
Profiling,  which  lets 
administrators 
assign  user  access 
privileges  based  on 
hierarchical  rules  to 
control  resource 
access;  Extension 
Manager,  aimed  at 
making  it  easier  to 
integrate  getAccess 
with  other  applica¬ 
tions;  and  support 
for  LDAP.  getAccess 
is  priced  at  $50  per 
user  for  500  users; 

prices  drop  for  larger  numbers  of  users.  enCommerce, 
in  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  can  be  reached  at  408  733-7800 
and  on  the  Web  at  www.encommerce.com. 


ter,  i.e.,  software  development,  into  a  potential  profit  center, 
software  products.  If  your  firm  has  managed  to  automate 
some  important  piece  of  its  core  competency,  you  can  put  that 
up  for  sale.  Some  companies  have  opted  to  do  just  that,  believ¬ 
ing  they  make  up  more  in  revenue  than  they  lose  in  temporary 
competitive  advantage. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  Microsoft,  to  its  credit,  has 
refined  ActiveX/COM,  extended  it  and  tried  to  make  it 
approachable,  first  with  C++  class  abstractions,  then  C++  tem- 
plated  class  abstractions,  and  now,  most  recently,  with 
Microsoft  specific  extensions  to  the  C++  language  itself  by 
inventing  a  new  model  for  C++  classes  called  the  coclass 
(COM  Object  class).  Coclasses  are  strangely  reminiscent  of 
Java’s  interface  idea,  a  way  to  specify  a  component’s  promised 
behavior  without  necessarily  indicating  how  it’s  to  be  done. 
Moderately  interesting,  indeed. 

Dissecting  a  Bean 

A  Java  class  becomes  a  bean,  or  a  component,  by  implement¬ 
ing  certain  interfaces,  not  just  at  runtime  (when  the  applica¬ 
tion  is  actually  running)  but  at  design  time  (when  the  appli¬ 
cation  designer  is  putting  the  application  together).  In  other 
words,  beans  are  well-behaved  Java  classes  in  two  settings  and 
for  two  users:  the  end  user  and  the  software  developer.  More 
specifically,  beans  must  respond  appropriately  when  spoken 
to  through  external  events;  they  must  allow  other  Java 
classes,  especially  programming  tools,  to  interrogate  them  to 
discover  what  they  can  do,  and  they  must  be  able  to  copy 
themselves  onto  a  disk  if  asked. 

The  innocuous  notion  of  letting  one  object  interrogate 


Having  It  All 

Saying  there's  no  need  to  choose  between 
HTML  and  Java,  RandomNoise  Inc.  has  re¬ 
leased  Coda  2.0.  The  Web  authoring  tool  lets 
designers  build  sites  that  inte¬ 
grate  Java,  Java  Beans, 
Dynamic  HTML,  HTML  and 
JavaScript.  The  San  Francisco- 
based  company  pitches  Coda 
2.0  as  creating  speedier 
interactive  Web  sites  than 
Java-only  tools,  including 
the  1.0  version  of  its  own 
product.  Coda  2.0  is  priced 
at  $199.  Coda  2.0 
Professional  Edition,  which 
offers  database  connectivity, 
is  priced  at  $799.  For  more  information,  contact 
Random  Noise  at  415  437-0321  or  888  GET-CODA  and 
at  www.randomnoise.com. 
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another — known  in  computer  science  as 
introspection — is  actually  a  highly  pow¬ 
erful  mechanism  that  will  lead  to  literally 
self-describing  objects. 

Java  Beans  has  the  potential  to  come 
with  programmer  instructions  built  in. 
Better  yet,  a  bean  may  eventually  be  able 
to  suggest  to  the  application  developer 
how  to  use  the  bean  itself.  When  com¬ 
bined  with  the  Internet  or  intranet,  pro¬ 
gramming  applications  could  become  a 
more  dynamic  activity:  The  program¬ 
ming  tools  themselves  could  search  out 
appropriate  beans  for  the  application  at 
hand.  Right  now,  that’s  still  science  fic¬ 
tion,  but  it’s  much  more  plausible  today 
than  it  was  last  year. 

The  future,  of  course,  always  begins 
in  the  present.  The  bean  concept  is  not 
original;  in  fact,  Microsoft’s  venerable 
Visual  Basic  has  supported  its  own  ren- 


ActiveX/COM  technology. 

Do  Beans  Provide  the  Buzz 
You  Crave? 

Generally  speaking,  nothing  in  Java  is 
an  innovation  per  se.  Jim  Gosling,  one 
of  the  language’s  chief  developers,  has 
written  that  the  Java  language  chose 
mainstream  features  and  had  demon¬ 
strated  their  practicality  in  other  lan¬ 
guages.  Java,  having  started  as  an  inter¬ 
preted  language,  demonstrates  and  has 
taken  great  pains  to  retain  the  flexibility 
that  interpreted  languages.  Beans  carry 
on  that  tradition  and  codify  it. 

Programming  technology  and  envi¬ 
ronments  have  improved  substantially, 
at  least  visually,  in  the  last  few  years, 
especially  on  Windows  and  Windows/ 
NT.  But  the  main  concepts  of  program¬ 
ming  have  changed  little  since  the  initial 


Make  no  mistake:  Components  will  win 
in  some  form.  And  you  should  give  this 
approach  a  long,  hard  look.  First,  once 
your  developers  complete  the  learning 
curve,  components  will  drive  down 
development  costs. 


dition  component  objects,  called  OCXs, 
that  had  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
beans.  OCXs  have  both  runtime  and 
design-time  property  sheets  and  are  con¬ 
nected  in  an  application  by  an  implied 
event  processing  model  (user  interactions 
are  turned  into  system  events  and  then 
the  events  are  funneled  to  the  right  ob¬ 
ject  instance). 

Best  of  all,  you  can  purchase  OCXs 
from  independent  software  vendors  and 
quickly  add  new  functionality  to  your 
Basic  application  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  developing  equivalent  functionality 
yourself.  Tool  vendors  are  already  im¬ 
plementing  development  environments 
that  recognize  and  leverage  beans: 
Symantec’s  Caf  E9,  Borland  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.’s  Jbuilder  and  Sun’s  Java 
Workshop  lead  the  way  in  their  latest 
versions.  Microsoft  has  offered  an 
update  to  its  Visual  J++  product  that 
supports  the  new  Java  APIs  (to  a  degree) 
but  is  spinning  the  bean  concept  as  a 
Java  face  on  its  language-neutral 


days  of  Unix.  Programmers  generally 
spend  much  of  their  days  in  the  edit- 
compile-link-test  cycle  and  most  of  the 
thinking  happens  while  staring  at  a  text 
editor.  Moreover,  application  develop¬ 
ers  are  on  their  own  when  they  stray 
beyond  the  kinds  of  built-in  objects  their 
favorite  tool  provides.  They  get  the  least 
help  and  automation  precisely  when 
they  need  it  the  most. 

Beans,  or  design-time  controls  and 
components  more  generally,  can  change 
all  that.  Objects,  with  their  own  assis¬ 
tants  to  guide  the  developer,  will  have  a 
significant  effect  on  the  kinds  of  appli¬ 
cations  that  developers  can  tackle. 
Maybe  they’ll  even  be  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  pace  of  change  on  the 
Internet.  BE! 

Mike  Carifio  is  president  of  Understand¬ 
ing  Systems,  a  consulting  firm  concen¬ 
trating  on  Internet  applications  and 
electronic  commerce.  He  can  be  reached 
via  e-mail  at  carifio@usys.com. 


Travel  on  the 
Cheap 

E -travel  Inc.  has  a  simple 
goal:  to  help  cut  the 
$50  billion  U.S.  compa¬ 
nies  spend  annually  on  busi¬ 
ness  travel. 

The  company's  travel  man¬ 
agement  system,  also  called 
E-Travel,  provides  desktop 
access  for  booking  flights, 
rental  cars,  and  hotels  in  real 
time.  Accessible  with  any 
browser,  the  software  can  be 
customized  for  any  company's 
travel  policies,  allowing 


users  to  work  with  the  organi¬ 
zation's  preferred  vendors. 
E-Travel  makes  the  reservation 
and  generates  the  ticket, 
invoice  or  itinerary.  It  can  also 
be  integrated  with  existing 
expense-reporting  products. 

Founded  in  1994,  Concord, 
Mass.-based  E-Travel  has  25 
installations  worldwide, 
including  Fidelity  Investments 
and  the  Coca-Cola  Co.  The  soft¬ 
ware  is  priced  on  a  per-user 
per-month  basis.  For  more 
information,  call  978  369-5565 
or  visit  www.e-travel.com. 
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Exhibits  S  The  Internet  Open: 

March  24-26,1998 

World  Trade  Center  •  Boston 


Register  NOW  to  attend  the  Internet  Commerce  Expo  in 
Boston.  ICE  is  the  ONE  event  dedicated  to  providing  you  the 
high  quality  programs  you  must  have  to  stay  at  the  leading  ec 
of  the  latest  innovations  in  Internet  and  Web-based  busiaJRs. 

The  Industry’s  Largest  and  Most 
Comprehensive  Conference  Prograr 

•  Over  100  Educational  Sessions 

•  Over  200  Expert  Speakers 

•  6  Keynote  Addresses  From  Internet  Jj^fCTstry  Luminaries 

•  Brand  Name  Vendor  Workshops 

•  Professional  Certification  Prografhs 

•  In-depth  coverage  of  the  today’s  most  vital  Internet  business  issues 
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-ase  studies  of  successful  Internet  Commerce 
utilization  by  some  of  America’s  leading 
corporations. 
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The  Internet  Town  Meeting55 
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debating  today’s  hottest  Internet  business 
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100  Internet  Vendors 
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Visit  and  shop  at  America’s  largest  online 
bookstore  —  the  official  bookstore  of  ICE. 
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APPLICATION  DEADLINE:  JUNE  15,  1998 


CIO  MAGAZINE 

Honoring  Business  Achievement 

ENTERPRISE 

Through  The  Innovative  Use  Of 

VALUE 

INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 

AWARDS 


CRITERIA 

The  CIO  Magazine  Enterprise  Value  Awards  honor 
technology-enabled  business  achievement  arising  out 
of  effective  business/IS  collaboration. 


Entries  will  be  judged  on  the  following  criteria: 

•  STRATEGIC  IMPACT 

•  CUSTOMER  IMPACT 

•  FINANCIAL  IMPACT 

•  TECHNICAL  EXCELLENCE 


We  invite  applicants  to  consider  the  broadest  possible 
spectrum  of  enterprise  value.  The  following  list  of  IT-enabled 
benefits  is  not  inclusive  but  rather  is  intended  to  help  guide 
applicants’  thinking: 

STRATEGIC  IMPACT 

•  Penetration  of  new  markets 

•  Transformation  of  the  terms  of  competition  within  the 
market 

•  Increased  market  share 

CUSTOMER  IMPACT 

•  Customers  have  more  choices  of  products  and  services 

•  Customers  receive  better  products  and  services  at 
lower  cost 

•  Transaction  process  is  more  rewarding/less 
time-consuming 

FINANCIAL  IMPACT 

•  Lower  costs  due  to  streamlined  operations 

•  Increased  profits 

•  increased  operational  effectiveness 

TECHNICAL  EXCELLENCE 

•  Overall  technical  innovation 

•  Uniqueness  of  solution  within  the  organization’s  industry 

•  Complexity  of  the  problem  or  opportunity  the  system 
addresses 

Presented  By  Proudly  Sponsored  By 


CIO 


CIO  Communications,  Inc. 


SELECTION  PROCESS 

Finalists  are  chosen  by  a  screening  panel  of  CIO  editors 
and  independent  consultants.  Each  finalist  will  be  subject 
to  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  nominated  system  (to  be 
performed  by  CIO  or  its  agents).  This  analysis,  which  may 
require  a  site  visit,  will  be  based  on  interviews  with  spon¬ 
soring  executives  and  system  users  and  will  be  designed 
to  substantiate  all  claimed  benefits.  Winners  are  selected 
by  an  independent  panel  of  judges — prominent  IT  execu¬ 
tives  from  a  variety  of  industries. 

IMPORTANT  DATES 

Deadline:  Applications  must  be  received  by  June  15,  1998. 
Notification  of  winners  will  occur  in  October  1998. 

ENTRY  GUIDELINES 

1. The  system  must  have  been  fully  operational  prior  to 
July  1,  1996. 

2.  Entrants  must  agree  to  be  featured,  along  with  their 
systems  and  organizations,  in  a  CIO  article. 

3.  Entries  must  be  complete. 

4.  Entries  must  be  on  8.5-by-1 1-inch  paper,  one  side 
per  sheet. 

5.  The  application  form  may  be  reproduced. 

6.  Up  to  three  entries  from  one  company  will  be  consid¬ 
ered,  but  each  entry  must  be  submitted  separately. 

Only  one  entry  per  company  can  win. 

7.  Entries  must  be  made  jointly  by  the  IS  executive  sponsor 
AND  by  the  business  sponsor  for  whom  the  system 
delivers  value. 

8.  IT  vendors,  public  relations  and  advertising  companies, 
consultants  and  other  third  parties  may  NOT  apply  on 
behalf  of  another  company.  They  are  encouraged  to 
forward  this  form  to  the  “owner”  of  the  system  or  to 
contact  CIO  Communications  to  recommend  that  an 
application  form  be  sent  to  the  client. 

9.  All  entries  must  be  computer  generated  or  typed;  no 
handwritten  entries  will  be  accepted. 

10.  When  feasible,  an  additional  copy  of  the  entry  should  be 
sent  on  a  3.5-inch  disk.  Electronic  entries  must  be  limited 
to  word-processing  and  spreadsheet  packages  that  are 
compatible  with  Microsoft  Word  and  Microsoft  Excel. 


For  more  information,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/eva 
or  contact  Lisa  Kerber  at  508  935-4449  or  via  e-mail  at  kerber@cio.com. 


1 


COMPANY/BUSINESS  UNIT 


3 


SUPPORTERS 


Name  of  parent  company 


City,  state  where  headquarters  are  located 


Publicly  or  privately  held? 


Annual  revenues 


Please  list  four  people  who  are  willing  to  be  interviewed  with  regard 
to  the  system,  its  development,  its  use  and  the  value  returned.  At 
least  one  should  be  a  member  of  the  technology  team  that  devel¬ 
oped  the  system  and  should  have  played  a  significant  role.  At  least 
one  should  be  a  primary  user  from  the  sponsoring  business  unit. 
The  other  two  may  be  from  either  organization  or  may  represent 
suppliers,  customers  or  others  intimately  familiar  with  the  system. 


Industry 


Name  of  business  unit  or  organization 


A.  Name 


City,  state  where  located 


Title 


Number  of  employees  at  business  unit 


Telephone 


Fax 


URL 


E-mail 


Reason  for  inclusion 


2  ENTRANTS 


A.  Name  of  entering  IS  executive/system  sponsor 

B.  Name 

Title 

% 

Title 

(  ) 

(  ) 

Name  of  division,  department  or  unit 

Telephone 

Fax 

Address 

E-mail 

City 

Reason  for  inclusion 

State 

(  )  (  ) 

Zip 

Telephone  Fax 

C.  Name 

E-mail 

Title 

(  ) 

(  ) 

Telephone 

Fax 

B.  Name  of  entering  business-unit  executive/sponsor 

E-mail 

Title 

Reason  for  inclusion 

Name  of  division,  department  or  unit 


Address 

D.  Name 

City 

Title 

(  ) 

(  ) 

State 

(  ) 

(  ) 

Zip 

Telephone 

Fax 

Telephone 

Fax 

E-mail 

E-mail 

Reason  for  inclusion 

DEADLINE:  JUNE  15,  1998 

Mail  to:  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Awards  •  CIO  Communications,  Inc. 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path  •  P.O.  Box  9208  •  Framingham,  MA  01701-9208 
Visit  our  Web  site  at  www.  cio.  com/eva 


A 


For  more-detailed  information  on  the  type  of  data  the  judges  would  like  to  see,  including  a  model  application,  please 
visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/eva. 


4  THE  NOMINATED  ORGANIZATION 


Please  tell  us  about  your  organization  (company,  business 
unit,  agency)  in  500  words  or  less.  Include  information  on 

•  When  the  organization  was  founded 

•  Mission  statement 

•  Major  products  and  services 

•  Markets  served 

•  Your  organization’s  standing  within  its  industry 

•  Any  other  data  you  believe  to  be  relevant  in  terms  of 
general  background 


5  THE  NOMINATED  SYSTEM 


7  OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS 


Scope  and  Impact:  Identify  the  functions  (e.g.,  customer  ser¬ 
vice,  manufacturing,  sales)  that  were  changed  by  the  system, 
the  nature  of  those  changes  and  their  impact  on  the  business. 
The  Importance  of  IT:  Explain  the  importance  of  the  IT  com¬ 
ponent  to  the  overall  business  change.  Could  the  results  have 
been  achieved  without  IT? 

Collaboration:  Describe  how  the  business  unit  and  IS  organi¬ 
zation  worked  together  throughout  the  project,  from  concept 
to  implementation.  Who  initiated  the  effort?  What  were 
the  specific  tasks  fulfilled  by  the  business  unit?  By  the  IS 
organization? 


Tell  us  about  the  nominated  system  and  demonstrate  its 
importance  to  the  organization  by  completing  the  following 
sections.  Please  limit  your  material  to  one  or  two  pages. 
System  Description:  In  one  sentence  or  less,  describe  the 
system  or  IT  initiative  you  are  nominating  (e.g.,  order-entry  or 
sales-automation  system;  global  intranet). 

Date  Deployed:  Please  indicate  when  the  system  was  fully 
rolled  out.  If  all  users  were  not  online  by  July  1,  1996,  please 
detail  what  went  live  when. 

Technical  Profile:  Briefly  describe  the  technology  of  the 
nominated  system,  including  its  architecture;  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware  and  development  tools  used;  and  networking/communi¬ 
cations  hardware,  software  and  services.  Please  include  the 
names  of  all  major  vendors  and  products. 


6  EVALUATION  CRITERIA 


Describe  the  primary  business  objectives  of  and  value  deliv¬ 
ered  by  the  IT  investment.  Please  limit  this  section  to  five 
pages. 

Statement  of  Value:  List  the  three  most  important  contribu¬ 
tions  the  system  has  made  to  the  business  (these  can  demon¬ 
strate  strategic,  customer  or  financial  impact  as  described  in 
the  “Defining  Value”  section  on  the  first  page  of  the  application 
form).  Please  limit  this  answer  to  a  few  hundred  words. 
Strategic  Impact:  Define  the  ways  in  which  the  system  has 
had  strategic  impact  and  describe  in  detail  how  the  system 
delivers  that  impact.  Make  sure  to  include  supporting  data. 

For  some  examples  of  this,  please  refer  to  our  Web  site  at 
www.  cio.  com/eva . 

Customer  Impact:  Describe  in  detail  how  the  system  has 
benefited  your  customers.  You  may  include  examples  from  the 
organization’s  ultimate  customers  (consumers),  the  business 
users  of  the  system,  and  suppliers  or  business  partners 
affected  by  the  system. 

Financial  Impact:  Provide  a  detailed,  one-page  summary  of 
the  nominated  system’s  investment  costs  (including  all  upfront 
development  expenses  and  annual  maintenance  charges).  Al¬ 
so  provide  details  of  the  financial  returns  (including  increased 
profits,  reduced  costs  and  indirect  cost-avoidance).  Please  be 
specific  about  where  the  money  is  going/coming  from  and  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  actual  and  projected  costs/returns. 

This  data  is  required  to  make  it  past  the  first  round  of  judging. 
If  your  company  is  selected  as  a  finalist,  you  will  be  required  at 
that  time  to  fill  out  a  standardized  table  detailing  specific  costs 
and  returns. 

Technical  Excellence:  Describe  the  degree  of  overall  techni¬ 
cal  innovation  of  the  solution  (does  it  employ  cutting-edge 
technology?);  its  uniqueness  within  your  industry  (is  this  an  in¬ 
dustry  first  or  second,  or  is  this  a  common  solution?);  and  the 
complexity  of  the  problem  or  opportunity  it  addresses.  Please 
be  as  specific  as  possible  and  include  supporting  data. 


8  TRUTH  OF  INFORMATION  RELEASE 


The  following  release  must  be  signed  by  both  nominating 
executives  if  the  application  is  to  be  considered.  Unsigned 
releases  will  invalidate  the  entry. 

I  hereby  state  that  the  information  provided  is  true  and 
complete  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

I  authorize  the  release  and  use  of,  in  connection  with  the 
CIO  Enterprise  Value  Awards  program,  any  and  all  materials 
furnished  by  me  or  others  at  the  company  contacted  for  this 
judging.  I  understand  that  information  submitted  on  this  appli¬ 
cation  or  subsequently  gathered  during  the  evaluation  and 
judging  process  may  be  used  in  articles  or  any  other  type  of 
publicity  relating  to  the  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Awards  program. 

I  also  authorize  the  release  and  use  of  my  name,  my  com¬ 
pany’s  name  and  my  likeness,  including  but  not  limited  to  any 
photographs  and  any  recording  of  my  voice  or  image  that  may 
be  taken  of  me  for  CIO  magazine.  I  agree  that  no  compensa¬ 
tion  shall  be  due  me  or  my  company  for  such  usage. 

I  recognize  that  failure  to  meet  these  conditions  or  to  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  material  that  can  be  published  can  cause  the 
application  to  be  rejected  at  any  point  in  the  process  at  the 
sole  discretion  of  the  sponsors. 


1 .  Signature  of  nominating  IS  executive 

Date 

2 .  Signature  of  nominating  business  executive 

Date 

|9  OTHER  EDITORIAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

If  you  are  not  selected  as  an  award  recipient,  are  you  willing  to 
be  contacted  for  inclusion  in  other  articles  in  CIO  magazine? 

Yes  □  No  □ 

How  did  you  learn  about  the  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Awards 
program? 

□  CIO  magazine  □ 

□  cio.com  Web  site  □ 

□  Consultant  □ 

□  Systems  integrator  □ 

□  PR  agency  □ 

□  Other  (please  identify) _ 


CHECKLIST 


Have  you  filled  out...? 

□  Company/Business-Unit, 
Entrants  and  Supporters 
Information 

Have  you  included  on 
separate  pages...? 

□  Nominated  Organization 

□  Nominated  System 

□  Evaluation  Criteria 

□  Other  Considerations 


Academician 
Advertising  agency 
IS  staff  member 
Other  publications 
Vendor 


Have  both  entrants  signed 
and  dated...? 

□  Truth  of  Information/ 
Release 

Have  you  checked  off...? 

□  Other  Editorial 
Opportunities 

□  How  you  learned  about  the 
CIO  Enterprise  Value 
Awards  program 


Ingredients  For  Winning: 


STRATEGIC  IMPACT 


TECHNICAL 


ABORATIVE  EFFORT 


HONOR 


RECOGNITION. 


PRESTIGE 


The  value  of  IT.  It’s  real.  You  know  it  and  you’ve 
proved  it.  Your  organization  is  realizing  business 
value  and  hard-dollar  benefits  from  information  tech¬ 
nology  investments.  And  although  the  payback  is  its 
own  reward,  the  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Award  will 
bring  you,  your  company  and  your  IT  organization 
the  industry  recognition  you  all  deserve! 


DO  YOU  QUALIFY  FOR  AN 
ENTERPRISE  VALUE 


AWARD? 

Four  criteria  are  essential... 

1.  Strategic  Impact 

2.  Customer  Impact 

3.  Financial  Impact 

4.  Technical  Excellence 


If  your  innovative  solution  meets  the  above  criteria, 
please  complete  this  Enterprise  Value  Awards 
application  form  and  return  it  to  us  no  later  than 
June  15,  1998.  CIO  magazine  will  feature  profiles  of 
the  winning  organizations  and  the  executives  who 
have  proved  the  positive  and  sustained  impact  of 
technology  on  enterprise  value. 

In  February  1999,  CIO  and  AT&T  Solutions  will  host 
a  special  awards  ceremony  honoring  the  CIO 
Enterprise  Value  Award  winners  at  the  annual  CIO 
Enterprise  Value  Retreat. 


For  more  information,  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.cio.com/eva  or  contact  Lisa  Kerber  at 
508  935-4449  or  via  e-mail  at  kerber@cio.com. 


PREVIOUS  WINNERS 


Black  &  Veatch 

New  York  City  Department  of  Finance 
Procter  &  Gamble 
State  Street  Global  Advisors 
Tech  Data  Corp. 

U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 


Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Corp. 
Fidelity  Investments 
MacGregor  Medical  Association 
Schlumberger  Ltd. 


Brigham  &  Women’s  Hospital 
Gensym  Corp. 

McDonnell  Douglas  Helicopter  Systems 
Rockwell  Space  Systems  Division  (SSD) 
Telogy  Inc. 

United  Healthcare  Corp. 


APCOA  Inc. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
PCs  Compleat  Inc. 

Hyatt  Hotels  &  Resorts 
Caterpillar  Inc. 

Kmart  Corp. 


SynOptics  Communications  Inc.  (now  Bay  Networks  Inc.) 
Complete  Health  Services  Inc. 

Los  Angeles  County  Department  of  Public  Social  Services 
AT&T  Universal  Card  Services  Corp. 

Chicago  Bureau  of  Parking 

South  Florida  Water  Management  District 


The  Perrier  Group  of  America  Inc. 

New  York  City  Transit  Authority 
Medical  Center  of  Delaware 
Texas  Instruments 
Lone  Star  Gas  Co. 

Travelers  Managed  Care  and  Employee  Benefits  Operations 


CIO  ENTERPRISE  VALUE  AWARDS 
HONORING  BUSINESS  ACHIEVEMENT  THROUGH  THE 
INNOVATIVE  USE  OF  INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 


Presented  By  Proudly  Sponsored  By 


CIO  Communications,  Inc. 
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Your  Team  Deserves 


We  feel  that  we  are  doing 
some  really  creative  things 
with  IT  here,  but  it’s  hard  to 
judge  your  own  shop.  We 
needed  an  outside  bench¬ 
mark  to  see  if  other  people 
thought  our  IT  was  as  strong 
as  we  think  it  is.  Winning  the 
award  was  reaffirmation 


from  an  outsider,  which  was 
good  for  internal  morale.  It 
was  an  objective  benchmark 
of  recognition  that  also 
reinforced  our  image  in  the 
marketplace.  ” 

-Denis  O’Leary 

Executive  Vice  President, 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Corp., 
shown  (left)  with  business  sponsor 
Frank  Lourenso  (right)  and 
Chase's  system  development  team 
1997  EVA  Winners 
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The  value  of  IT.  Your  organization  is  realizing  business  value 
and  hard-dollar  benefits  from  information  technology 
systems.  And  you  were  the  champion,  the  architect,  the 
strategist.  We  want  to  recognize  and  honor  your 
contribution  to  the  enterprise. 

If  you  can  demonstrate  the  strategic  value  of  a  system  you 
implemented  and  its  contribution  to  bottom-line  profits, 
we  want  to  hear  about  it.  Complete  the  application  form  in 
this  issue  of  CIO.  If  the  form  has  been  removed,  please  call 
Lisa  Kerber  at  508  935-4449  or  access  our  Web  site  at 
www.  cio.  com/eva . 

Get  the  recognition  you  deserve.  The  CIO  Magazine 
Enterprise  Value  Award  is  the  most  prestigious  award  for 
innovative  IT  solutions.  And  it  could  be  yours. 
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CIO  Communications  Inc. 


AT&T  Solutions 


BY  REDESIGN 


BACK  TO  THE  DRAWING  BOARD 


Ready  for  Prime  Time 

IMAGINE  A  CORPORATE  WEB  SITE 
that  doesn’t  put  corporate  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  best  light.  That  was 
the  situation  at  Focus  Enhance¬ 
ments  Inc.  (www.focusinfo.com), 
a  Sudbury,  Mass.,  manufacturer  of 
PC-to-TV  video  conversion  products. 
“We  did  an  in-house  design  of  our 
Web  site  that  was  rudimentary,”  says 
Carlton  Van  Putten,  the  company’s 
vice  president  of  marketing.  With 
small,  flat  images  and  lots  of  text,  the 
company’s  own  pages  didn’t  look 
great  when  displayed  on  TV  monitors. 

In  December  1996,  Focus  re¬ 
launched  its  Web  site,  designed  by 
Netlmpressions  Inc.  (www. 
netimpressions.com/home/home.htm) 
of  Maynard,  Mass.  Chief  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  site  include  large,  colorful 
logos  and  navigation  links,  product 
images  and  comprehensive  customer 
support  information.  “Many  of  the 
changes  may  be  subtle,  but  they  are 
effective,”  Van  Putten  says.  “We  can 
now  show  off  our  own  conversion 
technology  with  our  Web  site.”  BE! 


Features  Editor  Megan  Santosus  can 
be  reached  at  santosus@cio.com. 


FOCUS  Iw  »  ® ”  for  wli-l  Ji»n  illu  compute 


IMiSsnsiil  -  . . . 


ORIGINAL  HOME  PAGE 
Flat  logo  and  lines  of  text  don't  effectively 
convey  message;  "What's  New"  link  says 
nothing  about  available  information. 
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FICUS 

enhancements 


pctTV 

ready? 


The  New 
TView  Silver 

A  new  benchmark  in 
price  &  performance! 


Sales 


focus  on 

the  future  The  new  TView  Silver  establishes  a  new  benchmark  in  pnce/nerfotrnance  for 
II □ PC-tri-TV  wlen  itanres  offering  nnimic  feature;  and  rnnvmwifw  nnt 


NEW  HOME  PAGE 

Bright,  colorful  logo  summarizes  marketing  emphasis. 
Products  are  spotlighted  and  pictured  prominently. 
Navigation  links  are  large  for  easier  viewing  on  TV  monitor. 
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1-TV  products 


TView 


PC-TV  Products 


★  ★★★ 


TOP  100 
GADGETS 


TVie«MiS>  Classmate 


FOCUS  family  of  PC-to-TV  Products 


NEW  PRODUCT  CATEGORY 

Navigation  bar  is  displayed  at  top  of  screen. 

Large  product  category  headings  are  easier  to  read. 
Photos  draw  attention  to  products. 


MOME|COMPANV  INFORMATION  j  E0CU5  ON  THE  FUTURE  CUSTOMER  SUPPORT  PRODUCT  INFOREAAT10N;  RFSEll  FR  REFORMATION 

(pV-TV  products 

PC- TV  Horn®  / 

To. twfSi  M\cto 

Tumwiz'  Sii-fe i 

- 

Wiew  Micro 

(  buy  ik>w! 

♦  FkT.rMV- 

♦  v'1 

♦  .  •  :  n.ill:  •.  ■;  vVvyV ' 

♦  Comp alible  with 

desktops  ot  laptops 

♦  Includes  Electronic 

Marker™  software,  a 
$49  value!  FREE! 

s 

NEW  PRODUCT  CATEGORY 

Product  spotlight  includes  a  summary  of  features. 

Links  to  resellers  show  where  to  purchase  products  online. 


http://www.cio.com 
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EXPERIENCE  WHAT  THE  FUTURE  HOLDS 


In  the  world  of  tomorrow,  people  and  machines  will 
connect  in  new  and  seemingly  unimaginable  ways. 
You  have  an  opportunity  to  see  what  the  future  holds 
May  4  -  8, 1998  in  Las  Vegas. 

NetWorld+Interop  is  the  definitive  networking 
event  bringing  together  over  600  of  the  world's  leading 
technology  vendors  presenting  products  that  are 
setting  the  standards  for  the  21st  century.  Workshops, 
conference  sessions  and  tutorials  conducted  by  cel¬ 
ebrated  industry  leaders  will  provide  you  with  a  rare 


face-to-face  opportunity  to  learn  from  the  visionaries 
who  will  define  the  standards  for  the  years  ahead. 

The  centerpiece  of  NetWorld+Interop  is  the 
lnteropNet™-the  world's  largest  short-term,  real-time 
network.  Networking  masters  collaborate  to  create  a 
multi-layered,  operational  network  that  has  more 
firepower  than  many  small  countries. 

If  the  shape  of  the  network,  Internet,  telecommu¬ 
nications  and  ISP  future  is  important  to  you — this  is 
the  one  event'too  important  to  miss!  daiwsspa 
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PENTIUM-PRO 

PROCESSOR 


THE  NEW  FAMILY 

NT  CLUSTER~IN-A~BOX 

You  can  configure  a  lot  of  these,  or  you  can  just  plug  this. 


•  A-:‘ ' 


iw  Data  General 


www.dg.com  1  -800-DATA  GEN 


Good  choice! 


Get  the  industry's  ftjjgf"Microsoft  Windows  NT 
clustering  soluAlrfi  packaged  in  a  single,  rack¬ 
mounted  syprai.  With  Data  General's  NT 
Cluster Box™  family  of  products,  your  com- 
panv^row  has  an  NT  clustering  solution  that 
will'  let  you  run  your  critical  applications 
^€4x7x365,  in  a  system  that  you  simply  plug  in 
and  turn  on.  Our  NT  Cluster- in-a-Box  is  available 
in  three  different  rackmount  configurations  to 
ch  your  applications  processing  require¬ 
ment  the  entry-level  AViiON®  AV  2150,  mid- 
rangaAV  3650,  and  enterprise  AV  8600.  The  NT 
Cluaer-in-a-Box  includes:  ■  Two  rackmounted 
AV*  O  N^fvers'lvi  s  e  d  on  Intel  Pentium®  Pro 
o t^^uitfl'kp^c e s s o rs  ■  A  fault- tolerant 
ARiiCml®  RAID  storage  system  ■  NTAlertSM 
-  the  industry's  only  NT-based  remote  service 
for  ear^identification  of  potential  problems  ■ 
Pre-loaded  Windows  NT  Server  Enterprise 
Edition,  which  contains  Microsoft  Cluster 
Server  software. 

All  of  these  components,  plus  service,  support, 
and  integration,  from  one  vendor.  In  one  pack¬ 
age.  The  choice  is  clear.  Unless  you  want  to 
spend  a  lot  of  time  just  plugging  away. 


AViiON  and  CLARiiON  are  registered  trademarks,  Cluster-in-a-Box  is  a  trademark,  and  NTAiert  is  a  service  mark  of  Data  General  Corporation. 

The  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  All  other  brands  or  products  are  the  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders.©  1998  Data  General  Corporation. 


